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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF APRIL. 


HE twenty-fourth of April was here, and with it Gilbert Deni- 
son’s seventieth birthday. 

The long winter had come to an end at last. It was a lovely 
spring morning, fresh and sweet. The air was full of the melody of 
birds, faint delicious odours stole in and out among the garden paths, 
a warm sun shone over all. But we must for the moment leave 
Heron Dyke. 

In the breakfast-room at Nunham Priors, a charming house among 
the Sussex Hills, sat Gilbert Denison—that Gilbert Denison who 
was cousin to the master of Heron Dyke, and between whom there 
had been such a long and bitter feud—and Frank, his only son, 

Gilbert Denison of Nunham Priors bore little likeness to him of 
Heron Dyke. He was a lean, finical old gentleman, a little younger 
than his cousin, wearing a brown wig and a long, buttoned-up, bottle- 
green coat that reached nearly to his heels. His whimsical but 
good-natured face was full of lines and puckers and creases, and he 
had an odd quaint way of screwing up his lips while waiting for an 
answer to a question, that many a low comedian might have envied. 
Living much by himself, his establishment was a small one ; his wife 
was dead, his son Frank chose to be often away from home, and the 
old man had no love of show or ostentation. He liked his gardens 
and hothouses to be well looked after, and everything around him to 
be cosey and comfortable, but beyond that he cared little. He kept 
one old-fashioned carriage in which he drove to and from the station 
on the occasions of his frequent journeys to town. An hour’s ride by 
railway took him to Charing Cross, and after that it was but a short 
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walk to one or another of the great auction rooms where so large a 
portion of his leisure time was passed: for Mr. Denison was a great 
bibliophile and noted collector of curiosities. Nothing came amiss 
to him that was recommended by its rarity. From the skull of a Carib 
chief to an etching by Rembrandt, from an illuminated missal to a 
suppressed number of Za Lanterne, or a bit of Roman pavement dug 
up in the City, his tastes were omnivorous enough for all. Nunham 
Priors itself was a very museum ofcurios. Some half-dozen or more of 
its rooms were entirely filled with a miscellaneous assortment of 
articles purchased by him from time to time at different auctions, 
Next to the acquisition of a bargain, Mr. Denison’s greatest pleasure 
was in dusting his treasures and re-arranging them in different ways, 
or in displaying them and descanting on their rare qualities to some 
appreciative visitor. 

“ And what better way than this could I have found of investing 
my surplus income ?” he would sometimes say to his son. ‘Nearly 
all you see I picked up as bargains, and in twenty years they will sell 
for a hundred per cent. more than I gave for them. No fear here of 
broken banks or shares at zero.” 

The breakfast this morning was the first meal father and son had 
partaken of together for some months, Mr. Frank had lingered 
unconscionably long away on his rovings, and the old gentleman was 
testy over it. 

“TI do wish, Frank, you would leave off gallivanting about the 
world,” said he, as he cracked an egg. ‘It is high time you settled 
down. Why don’t you marry?” 

The words sent Frank into a laugh. There was not much likeli- 
hood of his marrying yet, he answered. 

‘Tt’s no laughing matter, sir, I can tell you.” 

** Matrimony? No, I suppose not.” 

“Tush! you know what I mean,” retorted the old gentleman. 
“You ought to be looking out for a wife. What do you suppose I 
was thinking the other day, Frank? that it might be a good thing if 
you and that young lady at Heron Dyke made a match of it. It 
would heal the family feud, and—and bring all the money on both 
sides into one bag.” 

Frank looked at his father in some surprise. ‘The young lady 
at Heron Dyke?” repeated he. 

“Why, yes,” said the old gentleman testily. ‘‘That half-cousin of 
yours, Miss Ella Winter.” 

‘“‘ Did you ever see her, sir?” asked Frank. 

“No: how should I? I might as well ask for a sight of the man 
in the moon.” 

‘J confess that I should like to see Miss Winter,” said Frank. 

**Zounds ! man, why don’t you do so, then?” 

Frank shook his head. ‘My respected kinsman would not like to 
catch me prowling about his preserves at Heron Dyke.” 
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“The young men now-a-days are nothing better than a set of 
molly-coddles,” grumbled Mr. Denison with a tinge of contempt. 
“ When I was a young spark—but where’s the use of talking?” he 
abruptly broke off; and Frank laughed again. 

** Do you know what day this is, Frank?” presently resumed Mr, 
Denison. 

“JT am not likely to forget it, father. It is the twenty-fourth of 
April: and Squire Denison of Heron Dyke is now seventy years old.” 

“ Yes—if he is alive,” said Mr. Denison grimly. 

The tone was significant, and Frank stared across the table at his 
father. | ‘‘Have you any reason, sir, for thinking that he is not alive?” 

“*T have reason to know that he was given up months ago by his 
medical attendant, and that he has never once crossed his own 
threshold since last December. I have reason to know, moreover, 
that there is something very inexplicable going on inside the Hall: 
and, remembering what sort of man my cousin Gilbert is, I feel sure 
that he would stick at nothing to keep me and mine out of the estate.” 

Frank was silent for a moment or two. ‘‘ How did you come by 
this information, father?” 

Oh, I put Charles Plackett on the matter a couple of years ago ; 
not but that he knew for himself what a wily fellow my cousin Gilvert 
was; and Plackett has been following the scent ever since. He has 
employed an agent at Nullington, one Nixon, to keep his eyes. open 
on Heron Dyke; and Nixon has done it, so far as outside vigilance 
goes, for he cannot get inside ; and has sent up his reports to Charles 
Plackett from time to time. Perhaps you’d like to hear what he 
says?” 

‘Why yes, I should, very much indeed,” replied Frank. 

Charles Plackett—of the firm of Plackett, Plackett and Rex—was 
the family solicitor. Mr. Denison had the breakfast things taken 
away, and then produced a case of papers, ‘“* They date from a good 
while back,” he observed ; “ but I will just read you two or three 
extracts from the past few months.” 

Frank rose and shut the door. And Mr. Denison, rubbing his 
spectacles, put them on, and began. 

“ October 14th. Dr. Jago was suddenly sent for by the Squire, 
vice Dr. Spreckley, superseded. As Dr, S. has been the Squire’s 
medical attendant for twenty years there must be some very special 
reason for so sudden a change. 

“October 22nd. Dr. Jago goes daily to the Hall. Have got an 
inkling at last of the reason of Dr. Spreckley’s sudden dismissal. 
Dr. S. himself very cautious and reticent: does not say much about 
it to anybody. Dr. Jago, over his hot grog of an evening in the 
smoking-room of the Pied Bull, sometimes lets his tongue wag a bit. 
The man is naturally something. of a braggart. From what I can 
make out, Dr. S. was incautious enough to tell the Squire that he 
could not live through the winter. Thereupon the other man was 
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sent for. He calls S. an old woman, and says openly that the Squire 
will live till next midsummer, if not longer. Something rather queer 
about that, seeing that Dr. S. has had twenty times the experience 
that he has had. 

“October 29th. Mrs. Carlyon has been staying at the Hall for 
the last few days. She and Miss Winter left by rail yesterday morn- 
ing with a lot of luggage. The servants report that they are going 
abroad for several months. This does not look as if the Squire felt 
himself to be in any immediate danger. If he did think so he would 
hardly let his niece leave him for so long. The neighbourhood, 
however, teems with silly reports—that the Hall is haunted by a 
ghost, and Miss Winter could not bear to stay in it during the dark 
days of winter. 

“November 8th. Met the Squire to-day as he was being driven 
out in his brougham. Had not seen him for two months. Could 
not help noticing the change in him since that time—a great change, 
He looks woefully ill and haggard ; not fit to be out of his bed. 

“November 12th. Shalders the carpenter has been employed up 
_at the Hall for the last few days. He told me all about it after a 

couple of glasses of toddy, in answer to my cautious questioning— 
not that he has been told to keep silence. He has been shutting in 
the Squire’s rooms from the rest of the house with two baize-covered 
doors. No one can reach Mr. Denison now except through those 
doors. The doors in question can only be opened by a patent key, 
of which key Shalders has supplied four duplicates. Why should the 
Squire wish to isolate himself thus? Shalders is as much at a loss 
to guess the meaning of it as I am. They say at the Hall it is 
to ensure quiet to the Squire: but he could be ensured that without 
two protecting doors. 

“November 28th. A piece of good fortune to-day. I tracked a 
‘young woman, a discharged housemaid from the Hall, to the railway 
“station and had a long confab with her while she was waiting for a 
‘train. It seems that the Squire is really shut up behind the green 
baize doors—whether with or without his consent, who shall say >— 
.and that only four persons are allowed to have access tohim. They 
are Dr. Jago, Aaron Stone and his grandson Hubert, and a certain 
Mrs. Dexter, a middle-aged nurse from London, hired by Dr. Jago, of 
whose presence there I confess that I was previously unaware. The 
doors are always kept locked—no other inmate of the Hall ever sees 
or hears anything of the Squire, unless it be on those rare occasions 
when he drives out for an hour. Very mysterious, to say the least of 
it. The girl had got that rubbish into her head about the house 
being haunted, and would have liked to talk of nothing else—and 
she looked disposed to be offended because I laughed at it. 

“ December 19th. The Squire has only been outside the baize 
doors twice during the last month, and then only for half an hour’s 
drive in the park. 
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‘January 1st, The Squire has never been seen outside the house 
since. 

“January 7th. Dr. Jago goes up to the Hall every morning. 
He told a friend of mine the other day that Mr. Denison was no 
worse than usual, and that he was only kept indoors by the cold 
winds. 

‘‘February 3rd. Nothing seen of the Squire since my last report, 
and yet we have had a fortnight of beautiful open weather for the 
time of year. Jago daily visits the Hall as usual. I’ve made 
acquaintance with one Hannah Tilney, the gardener’s wife at the 
lodge. Creeping in there one fine morning, my hand to my side, 
I begged to be allowed to sit for five minutes, telling her a thumping 
story about a weak heart. She is a decent woman, but fond of 
gossip, as they all are, and she had a queer thing to talk of. She 
said that ever since early in December the shutters of Mr. Denison’s 
sitting-room had been closed and barred at dusk, although it was a 
well-known fact that all his life the Squire hated to sit in a room of 
which the shutters were closed or the blinds pulled down. Ido not 
see much in this myself: old people’s fancies change: but the 
woman seemed to think it very strange, a matter for speculation, and 
said that she and her husband could not understand it at all. 
Speculation of what, you will ask, and in truth I can’t say: but an 
air of mystery seems to overhang the doings in the Hall. 

“March 1st. No news of the Squire. He is pretty well, it is said, 
but he has not been seen out of doors since the 17th of December. 
Nothing fresh at all to report, except that I have ascertained that 
every week there passes through Nullington Post Office a letter from 
abroad addressed to Mr. Denison in a lady’s handwriting. Is this 
letter from Miss Winter? If so, can she be aware how matters are 
going on at Heron Dyke? 

“April 8th. Nothing fresh. Jago daily at the Hall. The Squire 
still invisible to the outer world. No visitors have been admitted 
for a long while.” 

Mr. Denison, having come to the last extract he deemed it needful 
to read, shut up his case, and looked at his son. 

* Like the agent Nixon, I must say that I do not see much in all 
this myself,” observed Frank. 

“Don’t you!” retorted his father. ‘Ido, then. To me it looks 
remarkably unaccountable. There is a mystery about it that I can’t 
fathom, and Charles Plackett has my instructions to go down to 
Heron Dyke.” 

** What to do, sir?” , 

‘To see my cousin Gilbert, and satisfy himself by ocular 
demonstration that he is still alive and—and mentally sane. You 
look surprised, Frank ; let me tell you what perhaps you never knew 
before—that there is a clause in old Uncle Gilbert’s will which 
empowers me to take the step in question.” 
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“Ts there! How curious that he should have made it.” 

‘“‘ A great deal that he did was curious. But, for my part, I think 
some prevision was upon him that such a clause might be needed. 
I tell you, Frank,” concluded the old gentleman, “that I am 
strangely curious myself, just now, as to what may be doing at Heron 
Dyke.” 


On this warm and sunny morning of the twenty-fourth of April, 
the bells of Nullington Parish Church rang forth a merry peal. They 
continued to do so at intervals throughout the day. The Vicar of 
Nullington, who had given the orders, was rejoiced to think that 
his old friend, Squire Denison, had lived to reach, what might be 
called, the crowning day of his life. 

Throughout the length and breadth of Nullington the stagnation 
of every-day life seemed stirred by a ripple of excitement. People 
came to their doors to listen to the bells, groups in earnest conversa- 
tion might be seen at the corner of almost every street, neighbour 
looked in upon neighbour, customers lingered longer than usual in 
the shops, bar-parlours held their knots of eager gossipers. Not an 
inhabitant of the little town but knew that this was the twenty-fourth 
of April, and that if the Master of Heron Dyke should live to hear 
the clocks strike noon, houses and land and all that pertained 
thereto would become his own irrevocable property, and the great 
battle of his life would end in his remaining the victor. 

Mr. Denison was a man who had never laid himself out for 
personal popularity, and of late years he had been very little seen 
abroad. Still the neighbourhood felt that he was one of them. For 
forty years he had made his home at Heron Dyke, not spending half 
his time in London or in foreign countries, as so many other great 
people did, and they would have been sorry to see his place usurped 
by a strange branch of the family of whom nobody knew anything, 
except that the head of it was said to be a half-demented gentleman 
who had much more of the furniture broker about him than the 
county magnate. Should Squire Denison live through to-day, all he 
might die possessed of would go to his niece Miss Winter, a young 
lady beloved by all, rich and poor, and one quite worthy to be the 
Hall’s mistress. 

There was one inhabitant of Nullington, however, who did not 
feel quite so elated as the rest. He was too much puzzled for that. 
It was Dr. Spreckley. He stood at his window in the morning 
sun, listening to the cheery bells. Mr. Denison had lived to see his 
coveted birthday, and the bells were ringing for it; but Dr. Spreckley 
felt as if he were in a fog, and should never distinguish anything 
clearly in medical practice again. Knowing Mr. Denison’s constitution 
so thoroughly, and the malady he had been long suffering from, he 
did not see how it was fossible for him to be still alive. 

Night and day of late had the good physician brooded over the 
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mystery. For to him it seemed a mystery; but a mystery beyond 
his comprehension. So far as his own skill and experience went, 
and that of eminent authorities in London to whom he wrote 
minutely of the case, it had seemed to him not only improbable but 
impossible that Gilbert Denison could have lasted to see Christmas. 
Yet here he was alive ; and, as reported from Heron Dyke, fairly well, 
on the twenty-fourth of April ! 

Dr. Spreckley was yet at his window when his successful rival 
practitioner, Dr. Jago, came driving past in his gig, a high-stepping 
mare in the shafts, which he had recently bought. He was on his 
way to Heron Dyke, and he was going this morning half an hour 
earlier than usual. In honour of the occasion he had dressed 
himself in a new suit of black, with a white cravat and a fashionable 
overcoat. He glanced up at- the window as he passed, and Dr. 
Spreckley felt sure that there was a smile of insolent triumph on his 
face which he now did not conceal, As Spreckley turned away, his 
heart was very bitter within him. 

The Heron Dyke post-bag this morning bore a letter addressed 
to the Squire, dated from Florence. Ella Winter had written and 
posted it so that it should reach him on the twenty-fourth. After 
numerous congratulations and loving wishes came these words: 
“T cannot tell you how greatly I have longed to be at home for 
your birthday. But it was not to be. Now, however, that my six 
months’ extradition are at an end, cannot you name a time for my 
return to Heron Dyke? We have been slowly making our way 
homeward, as you are aware, lingering here and lingering there, and 
continually hoping to receive a summons that we were wanted back 
in the old nest at home. But even my aunt has grown tired at last 
of these perpetual journeyings from place to place, and at the present 
moment would, I verily believe, gladly exchange all the churches 
and picture galleries of Florence for the dear delights of an afternoon’s 
shopping in Regent Street; and, to her house in Bayswater we are 
returning. Do then, my dear uncle, in your next letter, name the 
day when you will expect to see me once again under the old roof-tree; 
and be assured that neither wind nor weather will keep me from 
your side an hour beyond it,” 

An answer to this letter was sent from Heron Dyke the following 
day, which reached Miss Winter in due course. 

It has been said that Mr. Denison’s letters to Ella were written for 
him by Hubert Stone from Mr. Denison’s dictation, but each of 
them bore at the foot the Squire’s own peculiar and crabbed signature, 
which anyone would have found it difficult even passably to imitate, 
and the present letter was no exception to this rule. In it occurred 
these passages: “I begin to be as anxious to see your young face 
again as you are to be back at home. But, as I have said all along 
—patience, patience. Enjoy yourself while you can, and, now that 
you ave abroad, see all that you can. Strive to enrich your mind in 
Oa 
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every possible way, and to lay up stores of pleasant memories for 
days to come. You will not soon get away again from the sound of 
the sea when once you are back, I promise you. I am as well and 
hearty as I was two years ago, so that you need not be troubled on 
the score of my health. That Jago is a wonderful fellow. A fortnight 
with your aunt at Bayswater would be a pleasant finish to your 
travels ; it would please Mrs, Carlyon to have you with her for 2 
time, and we must not be ungracious to her, lassie. Let us put it, 
then, that I shall look to see my pretty one back at Heron Dyke on 
the first of June, not to part again for a long, long time.” 

Hubert Stone had also donned a new suit of gentlemanly attire 
this morning, and even old Aaron wore his best clothes and a par- 
ticularly well-starched cravat. ‘The Squire’s long-wished for birthday 
must be observed appropriately. The maids were gladdened by new 
gowns and muslin aprons trimmed with ribbons, Dorothy Stone by 
a cap of rich old lace. Dorothy, however, did not seem to find 
much pleasure in the day; she sat by the fire in her room, com- 
plaining of neuralgia, with a frightened expression of face and a 
dazed look in her eyes. 

The grand old entrance doors were flung open to-day. A cheerful 
fire burnt in the hall, where no fire had been known to burn for years, 
A Turkey carpet covered the middle of the floor, on which stood a 
carved table of black oak; on the table was an antique silver salver 
for the reception of callers’ cards. Tubs containing orange trees and 
shrubs from the conservatory stood in each corner of the hall. 

Nothing, however, could put Aaron into a good temper when he 
chose to be in a bad one. He wandered about like a restless ghost, 
peering into this place and that, scolding the maids, grumbling at his 
nephew, and eyeing Dr. Jago askance as though he were some malign 
wizard. 

Shortly after noon the carriage of the first caller drove up—that of 
the Vicar, the Reverend Francis Kettle. His daughter would have 
been with him, but that she was from home. He was received in the 
hall by Dr. Jago and Hubert Stone. A few words passed, and then 
Mr. Kettle expressed his strong desire to see once more, once more to 
shake by the hand, his dear old friend the Squire. Dr. Jago was 
blandly sorry, but refused. The fact was, he said, that the Squire 
had passed a very restless and uneasy night, having hardly slept at 
all. An hour ago he had fallen into a refreshing sleep, which it was 
to be hoped would last for several hours and be of great benefit to 
him. Still, if the Vicar pressed it, Mr. Denison should be awakened, 
and 

“‘Not for worlds,” interrupted the Vicar, hastily. ‘I would not 
have him awakened on any account. You will not fail to offer him 
my congratulations, and to say how greatly I hope to see him. 
Perhaps another day he may be able to receive a short visit from an 
old friend.” 
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“No doubt he will be,” returned Dr. Jago, quite warmly. “He 
had been saving himself up for to-day, you must understand, sir, in- 
tending to see just one or two esteemed friends; and—and now this 
wretched past night has marred it.” 

Other carriages drove up in quick succession after the Vicar’s 
departure, till nearly every person of consideration in the neighbour- 
hood had either called or left cards. To all inquiries the same 
reply was given: Mr. Denison had hoped to receive a friend or two 
to-day, but he had passed a restless and uneasy night, and had lately 
fallen into a deep and refreshing sleep which it would be undesirable 
to disturb. ; 

One caller, especially full of regret at not being able to see the Squire, 
was Lady Maria Skeffington. Maria Kettle was her god-daughter and 
had been named after her. She was a withered-up maiden of sixty-five. 
Lady Maria gazed round the entrance hall with a sigh, and recalled the 
time when she had felt so sure that she should one day be mistress of 
Heron Dyke. Some forty years previously Mr. Denison had danced 
with her several times at the county balls and had paid her other little 
attentions when they met; and she, following the fashion of young 
maidens, had taken it for granted that he meant to ask her to be 
his wife. . But the longed-for declaration never came, and hope 
gradually died out of her heart. Still, as Lady Maria often told 
herself, she had never been so near matrimony before or after, and 
she yet cherished a half-tender recollection of the handsome young 
Squire. They had remained good friends: and to-day, a white-haired 
old woman, Lady Maria felt an intense longing in her heart to see 
him once again before he should go hence. When told that it might 
not be, she dropped her veil, and went back to her carriage, crying 
softly to herself. 

About five o’clock, a message reached the Hall from Mr. Toomes, 
the leader of the Nullington string band. Mr. Toomes wished to 
know whether the band might be permitted to pay their respects to 
the Squire on his birthday, by playing a few select pieces at the Hall 
during the evening. 

Old Aaron took the message into the Squire’s room with an ill 
grace; he would have liked to refuse had he dared: and he came 
back in a few minutes with the Squire’s gracious answer—he would 
be very much pleased to receive the band at half-past eight. 

The band came at the appointed hour : two violins, a violoncello, 
a harp, and a couple of clarionets, the musicians being all small 
tradesmen of the town. They were met at the postern which opened 
into the private garden by Hubert Stone, who now wore a fashion- 
able overcoat and was smoking a cigar. Hubert marshalled the 
players on to the sward directly opposite to, but a few yards away from, 
the windows of Mr. Denison’s sitting-room. The Squire was but 
weak, he said, and it was desirable not to have the sounds too near. 
John Tilney, the gardener, and his wife crept in behind the musicians, 
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and stood a little in the background. Had Mr. Hubert Stone noticed 
the movement, he might have ordered them away, for he had a great 
notion of keeping servants in their places. 

The shutters of Mr. Denison’s sitting-room had not been closed 
this evening. A bright wood fire was burning on the hearth, and 
two lighted wax candles stood on a table in the middle of the room. 
The tall gaunt figure of the Squire as he sat in his great leathern 
chair, muffled up in his long dressing-robe, was plainly visible to the 
group on the lawn. His head looked partially shrunken between his 
shoulders as he sat leaning forward a little, staring intently into the 
fire, his bony hands clasped over the knob of the massive cane 
which for a long time past he had made use of to help him from 
room toroom. The firelight flickered on the diamonds in his ring, 
it made the hollows of his wasted cheeks seem deeper still, and 
brought into prominent relief the contrast between his black velvet 
skull-cap and the long white locks which straggled from under it. 
He sat there, the solitary living figure in a picture that otherwise was 
instinct with gloom, and that was not wanting in a sort of weird 
solemnity of its own. 

At a signal from their leader the band struck up the old English 
air, ‘‘ Welcome to thy Native Vale.” As the first note struck his 
ear, the Squire lifted his head quickly, changed the position of his 
stick, and put on the air of a man who listens intently. 

The first piece at an end, there ensued a minute’s pause, and 
then the band struck up again. This in turn was followed by two 
other pieces. When the last strains of the fourth air had died away 
the Squire was seen to rise slowly and painfully to his feet. With 
the help of his cane, and drawing the folds of his dressing-gown 
around him, he tottered feebly forward till he came near the window. 
Standing there, and changing his cane to the left hand, he gravely 
bent his head to the (to him) invisible onlookers in the garden, and 
waved his right hand two or three times in token of thanks and greet- 
ing. Turning then, he tottered back to his chair. 

Three hearty cheers were raised for the old Squire; and the 
musicians filed out of the private garden, Hubert locking the door 
of it. A plentiful meal was set out’ for them in the smaller servants’ 
hall, to which they did not fail to do ample justice. 

Old Aaron, grumpy as usual, did not choose to preside at it; 
though his grandson had told him in the hearing of the household, 
earlier in the evening, that it was what he ought todo. Barely did 
he condescend to show himself at all, for this visit of the musicians 
had not met with his approval. He came stalking through the room 
while they were at supper, looking at them in his surly way and 
muttering to himself about “ruin,” and “ extravagance,” and “dying 
in the workhouse.” But the ale was strong, and the company did 
not mind. They knew old Aaron before, and they burst into a laugh 
as he shut the door behind him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MR, CHARLES PLACKETT CALLS UPON THE SQUIRE, 


By the afternoon post on the twenty-fifth of April, a letter was 
delivered at Heron Dyke for Mr. Denison. It was written’ by the 
firm of Plackett, Plackett and Rex; and it informed the Squire in 
courteous terms—that is, in as courteous terms as lawyers can bring 
themselves to use—that, in accordance with the wishes of their 
esteemed client, Mr. Denison of Nunham Priors, Mr. Charles 
Plackett would present himself at the Hall at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-sixth instant, with the view to satisfying himself 
(as a mere matter of form) that the Master of Heron Dyke had 
lived over his seventieth birthday. If it were not convenient to Mr. 
Denison of Heron Dyke to give a personal interview to Mr. Plackett 
at that hour, he would be good enough to name a later hour in the 
same day. The letter said nothing of that clause in the will of the 
late Gilbert Denison which gave the younger cousin power to 
command such an interview, for of that clause Squire Denison must, 
himself, be perfectly aware. 

Whether this letter put out the Squire, or not, did not appear ; 
but it very considerably put out Aaron Stone. Aaron had not 
recovered his temper of the day before ; the congratulatory visits to 
his master had annoyed him, more especially that one crowning visit 
of the musicians in the evening. ‘The intimation of this additional 
visit from the London lawyer pretty nearly wound-up Aaron. 

Hubert, who opened all letters in the Squire’s room, came forth 
presently, letter in hand, leaving Dr. Jago behind him. That astute 
physician, while never omitting his daily visit to Heron Dyke, 
made it at uncertain, hours, earlier or later, according to his own 
convenience. Old Aaron and his wife were seated at tea in their 
parlour ; one of the maids, Eliza, having been called in to make a 
fresh piece of toast. She knelt before the fire with the small 
toasting-fork. 

“The Squire says you may read this,” said Hubert, entering, and 
putting the letter in his grandfather’s hands. ‘‘ The people must be 
received of course.” 

Aaron shuffled on his spectacles, and went to the window for the 
better light, holding the letter close to the panes. When he had 
mastered the contents, he burst into a perfect storm of fury. Mrs. 
Stone started in her chair; Eliza looked round; Hubert only 
laughed. 

“A set of spies and sneaks!” he called out, bringing down his 
hand upon the table with such emphasis that the cups and saucers 
rattled. ‘‘ They shall never set their prying feet inside this house ; 
I'll bar the door first, I can tell em that. Lawyers, indeed! No, 
no,” 
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“Now, grandfather, why do you go on at this foolish rate?” 
remonstrated Hubert. “The lawyers will not damage you. Anyway, 
the Squire means to see them—he has no choice.” 

‘* No choice /” spluttered Aaron. 

‘““No, none. And if you'll go to his room presently, maybe he 
will tell you why. Why should he not see them—if he is well 
enough ? ” added Hubert. 

“‘ Maybe you are an idiot,” growled old Aaron. 

Hubert laughed again ; these violent outbreaks of temper afforded 
him only amusement. Aaron sat down, his hands trembling, to 
finish his tea. Eliza had the slice of toast on the table then, and 
was buttering it. 

‘“‘Look here, grandfather,” said Hubert. ‘The Squire chooses to 
admit this lawyer from London, and you cannot set up your will 
against his, but if you have so great an objection to the visit, why 
not be away while it takes place, For this week past you have been 
talking of going into Nullington to buy some hay and clover; go in 
to-morrow morning and buy it then.” 

Aaron, who had a great notion of keeping his grandson in order, 
stared wrathfully at this. ‘ And who is going to listen to the advice 
of a young jackanapes like you?” he demanded—which caused 
Eliza, still buttering the toast, to hide a laugh. “The world’s 
coming to a pretty pass, young man, when such as you must com- 
mand your elders and betters !” 

“ Nay, I don’t seek to command; you’d not let me if I did,” 
returned Hubert. ‘And if I advise, it is only for the general 
tranquillity. The Squire intends to receive these lawyers—I daresay 
there will be two of them—and it won’t do for you to make a dis- 
turbance when they come. You seem to forget how weak and ill the 
master is; how often Jago has told you that freedom from worry is 
his best chance. Therefore I say, go off to Nullington after break- 
fast, grandfather, and let the visit take place in your absence.” 

Aaron growled for a minute or two. “It’s a shame!” he burst 
forth again ; “‘a cruel shame. Here’s all the work of the previous 
birthday got over, and now this bother springs up! MHasn’t the 
master got to be kept quiet, I’d ask you? Who can answer for it 
that this interview with a pack of rascally lawyers won’t—won’t ” 

“Injure him, you were about to say,” put in Hubert quickly at 
the sudden stoppage. ‘‘ Well, we can guard against that. Jago must 
of course be present to take care of his pulse.—You go off in the 
morning to Nullington, and leave the house to peace and quietness,” 
concluded Hubert, as he took up the letter, and turned to quit the 
room. 

“Be you not going to sit down and have your tea, Hubert dear?” 
called out the old lady, who had not dared to interrupt before. 

“Tea? Oh, I shall take that by-and-by.” 

In one of the passages, on his way to the Squire’s rooms, Hubert 
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met Jago. ‘‘ What are you laughing at ?” asked the Doctor, noting 
the more than smile on the young man’s lips. 

“At old granddad. You never saw him in such a tantrum. 
Left to himself, he’d be for pitching water on the head of this 
lawyer when he comes to the door ; ay, and upon my word I’m not 
sure but he would do it. Finely he went on; to the edification 
of one of the house wenches. I advise him to betake himself to 
Nullington in the morning, to buy his corn and clover.” 

Dr. Jago made no particular reply. ‘‘ This lawyer, who is 
coming,” said he—“ is he well acquainted with the Squire ?” 

“T believe they met once or twice a few years ago,” replied 
Hubert. 

Apparently Aaron saw the expediency of taking his grandson’s 
advice: for in the morning he made himself ready for the visit to 
Nullington. Hubert chanced to pass through the kitchen when the 
old man was having his gaiters buttoned by Phemie, Eliza stand- 
ing by. 

“I wonder you did not take the dog-cart, sir,” said Hubert. 

“What do I want with the dog-cart ?” contended the old man in 
an irate tone. ‘‘ Do you think I’ve not got strength enough left in 
me to walk into Nullington ?—There, there, girl, that will do,” he 
_added, giving a stamp or two to his umbrella, as Phemie came to 
the last button. 

‘As you please,” said Hubert, who never allowed himself to be 
put out of temper by the old man. ‘“‘ And if you chance to call at 
the saddler’s, tell him I find the new stirrups a great success.” 

His umbrella in one hand, his thick walking-stick in the other, 
Aaron set out. Hubert put on his hat and walked with him through 
the shrubbery at the back of the house. The clocks were striking 
ten. The clouds were gathering, as if for rain. 

At eleven o’clock Charles Plackett and his managing clerk, Mr. 
Foxey, drove up to Heron Dyke and stopped at the main entrance. 
They were admitted by one of the housemaids and found Hubert 
Stone waiting to receive them. Mr. Charles Plackett was a short 
rubicund man of fifty-five, with a quick eye, a ready smile, and a 
chirruping voice. He had far more the look of a gentleman-farmer 
than of a busy London lawyer. Young Mr. Foxey was a placid-faced 
individual in spectacles and a suit of unimpeachable black, 

“‘Mr, Charles Plackett, I believe?” said Hubert as he came 
forward. 

“Yes, I am Charles Plackett ; and this is my managing clerk, Mr. 
Foxey. . I have the pleasure of speaking to 

‘My name is Hubert Stone. I am Mr. Denison’s secretary and 
have the general control of all his business affairs.” 

‘**T am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr. Stone. I presume 
you are aware of the purport of my visit ;. the cause which brings me 
here?” 
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“T am perfectly aware of it,” replied Hubert. ‘ Mr. Denison has 
no secrets from me.” 

“T suppose there is no objection to my seeing Mr. Denison at 
once?” 

“None whatever. He is quite ready to receive you. But, before 
going to his room, it would be as well if you exchanged a few words 
with his medical attendant, who is waiting to see you.” 

** As you please about that,” responded Charles Plackett. ‘My 
interview with Mr. Denison need not necessarily last more than a 
very few minutes.” 

Chairs were placed for the visitors in the large drawing-room, and 
they sat down. Hubert touched a hand-bell, and Dr. Jago entered. 
As Hubert introduced him, he drew up a chair by the side of the 
lawyer. 

“T am sorry to say that my patient is in a very low way this morn- 
ing,” began the Doctor. ‘I must therefore press most earnestly upon 
you the necessity of making your visit as brief a one as possible.” 

“‘T have already remarked that I shall only require to see Mr. 
Denison for a few minutes,” repli¢d Mr. Plackett stiffly. ‘There was 
something about this little black-bearded foreign-looking doctor which 
impressed him unfavourably. « 

“You will pardon me for’ intimating that I only speak in the in- 
terests of my patient,” responded Jago in his blandest accents. ‘ Any- 
thing that excites Mr. Denison is a source of danger to him in his 
present condition. Hé is and has been for some time now so very _ 

weak, that his lasting so long has somewhat surprised his friends ; 
and he is so very ” at 

“Very much surprised them indeed, I fancy,” intereuped the 
lawyer: and Dr. Jago took a glance at him with his keen eyes. 

*‘ And so very fractious, I was about to add,” went on the Doctor, 
with a smile. ‘ We have something to do with him at times.” 

Mr. Charles Plackett rose. ‘If Squire Denison is ready to receive 
us, sir, it seems to me that the sooner we get the interview over, the 
better.” 

“‘T am quite of your opinion, sir,” returned the Doctor, his tones 
as bland as the lawyer’s were curt. ‘Mr. Denison is quite ready and 
waiting. I believe you have met Mr.: Denison before,” added Dr. 
Jago, as they were quitting the room. 

‘** We have met twice,” responded Mr: Charles Plackett. ‘It was 
in London, about five or six years ago.” 

“So long ago as that!” exclaimed Hubert Stone. “ Dens me! 
You will find him greatly altered, sir.” 

**T expect that. But I should know him, however much he may 
be changed,” pursued, the lawyer. ‘Is Mr. Denison able to sit up?” 

* Some days he is—but never so early as this. You will have to 
see him in bed.” 

The Squire’s bed-room was next to his sitting-room. 
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passed through the green baize doors, both thrown wide open to-day, 
Charles Plackett noticed them. 

“These look new,” remarked he. “Put up to keep out the 
draughts ? ” 

“Not so much that as to keep out noise,” remarked Dr. Jago. 

*¢ One would think you had not much noise at the Hall here.” 

“Pardon me. Visitors are pretty frequent, and it annoys the 
Squire to hear them when he cannot receive them. His ears are 

uick.” 
: Dr. Jago halted at the bed-room door as he spoke. ‘“ Wait just 
an instant,” he whispered; ‘‘I’ll go in and see that he has not dropped 
asleep.” 

So they waited outside, the two visitors and Hubert. “It is quite 
right,” said Dr. Jago, reappearing. ‘‘ He is awake and ready to see 

ou.” 
: Opening wide the door he stepped back; Mr. Plackett and his 
clerk following. Hubert went in last and closed the door gently. 

The weather this morning was heavy and overcast—very different 
from the bright morning of the twenty-fourth—and what light might 
otherwise have found its way into the room was still further toned 
down by the heavy curtains which festooned the two windows and by 
the blinds which were drawn only half-way up. Still there was ample 
light to see the heavy, old-fashioned, four-post bedstead, and the 
haggard-faced man that lay upon it, ‘supported by some half. dozen 
pillows. His grey duffel dressing-robe was thrown loosely over his 
shoulders, his’black velvet skull cap was on his head, and his long 
grey locks, as they straggled from under it, looked as if they needed 
some woman’s hand to comb them gently out. His cane lay on the 
coverlet within reach, so as to enable him to strike a small gong with 
it, which stood close by, when he wanted to summon his nurse from 
the next room. Finally, his cat’s-eye ring gleamed on the second 
finger of his left hand as it had gleamed there for forty years. Inthe 
grate a small fire was burning, while on a table close to the bed stood 
bottles containing medicines and cordials of various kinds. 

Mr. Charles Plackett walked up to the foot of the bed, and took 
a long steady gaze at the sick man.—‘‘ Good morning, Mr. Denison,” 
he said. ‘I suppose you know the object that has brought me 
here to-day ?” 

* Aye, I know—I know,” said the Squire wearily, in a low voice 
that had lost something of its harsh strident tones, and had acquired 
instead the hollowness that comes with protracted illness. ‘‘ And 
now that you have. seen me, much good may the sight do you!” 
he added, with a touch of his old grim irony. ‘Not that I intend 
any Tienoearteny"t to you, sir, so much as to them that have a 

ou. ” + 
‘ Mr. Plackett was not usually at a loss for words, but he evidently 
felt. the awkwardness of his position this morning. He couglied 
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softly behind his hand, and looked round at Dr. Jago, who re- 
sponded by drawing up a couple of chairs and motioning the 
visitors into them. 

“I had the pleasure of meeting you once or twice in London 
some years ago, Mr. Denison,” spoke the lawyer, by way of a lame 
beginning. 

** It may have been a pleasure to you, though I doubt it,” retorted 
the Squire. ‘I can’t say that it was much of a pleasure to me, 
knowing whom you represented. Come, now.” 

Mr. Plackett gave vent to a dry little chuckle. It was a way he 
had in business when anything particularly disagreeable had been 
said to him. “Well, well, it is perhaps the wisest plan to let 
bygones be bygones,” he said, “though, if I remember rightly, you 
had the better of me at those interviews. —Your cousin, Mr. Denison, 
of Nunham Priors “ 

 Titly-tutly, man alive!” broke in the Squire. “If you came 
here to talk to me about that viper—I say that viper, d’ye hear? 
—the sooner you pack yourself off the better—You have seen 
me, and you have talked with me—what more do you want?” 

The sick man, with his white face and gleaming eyes, looked so 
fierce, and his tone was one of such extreme exasperation, that Mr. 
Foxey involuntarily pushed back his chair in momentary alarm. 

*‘ Believe me, Squire, I had no intention of starting a topic that 
would be in the slightest degree offensive to you,” said Mr. Plackett, 
in his most conciliatory tone. 

The sick man turned away impatiently, and pointed to a cup on 
the table that contained beef tea.—Jago stepped forward and put 
the cup into his fingers. He lifted it to his lips, tasted a little of 
the tea, and next moment dashed the cup and its contents violently 
into the grate. ‘‘Cold—cold!” he cried with savage energy. ‘‘ You 
are all alike,” staring at Jago. ‘You are all in a league to hurry 
me into the churchyard!” And with that he sank back exhausted 
on his pillows, and began to catch his breath in quick gasps. 

Mr. Foxey was so startled that his spectacles fell to the ground. 
Charles Plackett rose and pushed back his chair: he, too, was 
alarmed. Jago, taken aback like the rest, as might be seen from 
his countenance, motioned the visitors from the room. ‘“ Indeed, 
indeed, I won’t answer for the consequences if you stay,” he 
earnestly whispered. Hubert Stone was holding the door open. 

‘* Cross-grained as ever,” muttered the lawyer as he went out. 

Hubert reconducted them to the drawing-room, and ordered in 
biscuits and sherry, which Eliza brought. Presently Dr. Jago joined 
them. 

“‘ He is coming round again,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ All his life, as 
I hear, Squire Denison has been subject to these little gusts of 
temper : but ? 

“ Little, you call them!” put in Mr. Plackett, sipping his wine. 
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The Doctor smiled faintly. ‘‘ They are what we are most afraid 
of, I was about to say; and they are fearfully exhausting to him in 
his present condition.” 

* Rather an uncomfortable kind of man to live with,” said Mr. 
Plackett, with a shrug, 

“He certainly is a little trying at times,” assented Hubert, with 
an emphatic nod. ‘ But then, we are used to him.” 

“T suppose the Squire’s niece, Miss Winter, looks carefully after 
his comforts ? ” observed the lawyer. 

“Miss Winter is on the Continent: she has not been at home 
since last October,” answered Hubert, with a brighter sparkle in his 
dark eyes. 

“Indeed!” returned Mr. Plackett, in as surprised a tone as 
though it were news to him. ‘ Rather strange, is it not, that Miss 
Winter should stay away from him—z§in his present precarious 
condition ?” 

“The Squire appeared to be well when Miss Winter left England; and 
—and he will not have her recalled. I believe she is expected shortly.” 

“One would have thought she would like to be near him.” 

“T daresay she would,” interposed Dr. Jago; ‘ but we think—/ 
think—she is just as well away. It is so very essential to keep him 
free from excitement. We have a most excellent nurse—and he 
has every possible care and attention. - That I can assure you.” 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt that,” returned the lawyer, as he put down 
his glass, and rose to depart with his clerk. The Doctor wished 
them good morning there; Hubert Stone attended them to the 
outer door, and saw them drive away. 

“There’s something about that Dr. Jago which I don’t like,” re- 
marked Mr, Plackett to his companion as they bowled along through 
the park. ‘I’ve been used to studying character for a number of 
years, and that fellow seems to me to be double-faced. Did you 
notice what a dark, sinister smile he had ?—nothing English or open 
about it.” And Mr. Foxey assented, for he had not at all relished 
the events of the visit. 

“Fine property this, and no mistake,” continued the lawyer, 
glancing from side to side as he drove along rapidly. “I was in hopes 
that ovr Mr. Denison would have succeeded to it. A good thing 
that he is a philosopher: he won’t mind it much.” 

“With our client’s income, I think that even I could afford to 

be a philosopher,” said the clerk, drily. 

‘  “ Aye, but there’s an old proverb: ‘Much would have more.’ 
However, our side has lost the day, and it’s no use crying over spilt 
milk, I cannot understand how it is that Miss Winter can be away 
at a time like this,” he went on after a pause. ‘In fact, coupling 
what I’ve seen and heard to-day with that fellow Nixon’s reports, I 
may go so far as to observe that there’s something about the whole 
business which puzzles me and which I don’t half like.” 
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“ But you have nothing tangible on which to ground your sus- 
picions, have you, sir?” 

‘“‘ No, that’s the dickens of it!” acknowledged Mr. Charles Plackett, 
“Tt is something tangible that I want. At present I am fighting 
with shadows.” 


Aaron Stone appeared to have recovered his temper in Nullington, 
for when he got back in the course of the afternoon, he was in quite 
a blithe humour. Marching straight into the large kitchen, with his 
stick and umbrella, he called the two maids about him to unbutton 
his gaiters, and both stooped down to the task. 

‘“‘T saw them scoundrels o’ lawyers, a-driving through the town in 
their gig,” he cried; though he rarely condescended to address the 
girls, unless it was to scold. ‘‘ Two of ’em sat init. Nice rascals 
they looked—and a fine pace they went at!” 

Encouraged by this affability, Phemie responded in kind. Telling 
him that the Squire had gone into such a passion while talking to 
the lawyers, as to dash his beef-tea into the grate, cup and all— 
Hubert having mentioned this little episode to the gardener in the 
hearing of the servants. And the news so tickled old Aaron that 
he chuckled for half an hour. 

“‘’d ha’ done it myself; I’d ha’ done it myself,” he reiterated. 
“ The Squire has got some proper spirit left in him yet.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SUDDEN TIDINGS. 


Mrs. Cartyon and Miss Winter reached Paris on their way home, 
on the 18th of May. There was no especial need for them to hurry. 
They had received a letter from Mr, Denison—written as usual by 
Hubert Stone, but signed with the Squire’s inimitable autograph— 
a few days previously, in which the 1st of June was named as the 
date when Ella would be looked for at Heron Dyke, and it was 
further intimated that the Squire would like to see Mrs. Carlyon at 
the same time. Under these circumstances, Mrs. Carlyon decided 
that a week could not be more pleasantly spent than in Paris, 
after which they could still afford two or three days in London 
before going down to Norfolk. 

On the morning of the 2oth the ladies went out shopping, and 
when they got back to their hotel, Ella found a telegram awaiting . 
her. It was from Hubert Stone :— 

“T deeply regret to inform you that Mr. Denison died very sud- 
denly last evening, about midnight. Please telegraph back any 
arrangements you may wish to have carried out: also say when you 
may be expected at the Hall.” 

To Ella the shock was sudden and terrible, Having lost both 
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father and mother when she was very young, all the affection of her 
heart which would have been theirs, had they lived, was lavished on 
her uncle. It was as though she had been orphaned at one blow. 
Her anguish was made more bitter by the fact of her not having 
been with her uncle at the last. Why had he sent her away when 
he was so ill? Why had he so persistently refused to allow her 
to return earlier? And now she should never see him more! 

Mrs. Carlyon took all needful travelling and business arrangements 
on herself, and left Ella to nurse her grief undisturbed. They found 
themselves in London within twenty-four hours of the receipt of the 
telegram. Here they were compelled to stay all night, and after 
ordering their mourning they started next day for Norfolk—leaving 
Higson behind, who had latterly been far from well. “A little rest 
will do her good,” said Mrs. Carlyon. The close carriage, attended 
by Hubert Stone, met them at the station on their arrival, and they 
were at once driven to the Hall. 

A short while given to her natural grief and emotion, and Ella 
summoned Aaron Stone to her presence in one of the smaller sitting- 
rooms. The blinds were down, the room looked dark and dreary. 

Aaron came in, creeping and trembling, his head down. He was 
a crusty man, but faithful, and his master had been very dear to him. 
Ella felt for his grief. She advanced a few steps impulsively, and 
took one of his rugged hands into her soft palms. 

“Oh, Aaron, old friend—you were his friend, and you are my 
friend—if you could have sent me word !” she sobbed. “ If I could 
but have seen him once more before he was lost to me for ever !” 

“There was no time to do anything—there wasn’t really, Miss 
Ella,” whispered the old man, his gnarled features working con- 
vulsively. ‘Nobody knew, nobody thought, what was going to 
happen, all suddenly, in the night.” 

“* Sit down, Aaron,” drawing a chair near her, “and tell me all 
that there is to be told. Oh! for one look from his kind eyes !— 
for one word from those lips that will never speak to me again !” 

It was an easy-chair she had given to Aaron; he sat in it, gazing 
at the fire, his chin resting on his hand. The weather was very 
chilly still, though June was near; and the large old Hall never 
seemed hot in the sultry days of summer. 

“It seems to me very. strange, Aaron,” began Ella, for the old 
man did not attempt to speak, “that there should be no signs 
obseryable, no apparent intimations that Uncle Gilbert was so near 
his end. What has the Doctor—Jago—to say about it?” 

‘“‘T never saw a man more dumbfounded than Dr. Jago was,” 
replied Aaron. ‘Says he, looking down at the poor Squire, ‘I 
made sure that he would last for months yet ’"—maybe, you see, Miss 
Ella, he thought his treatment had put-a new lease of life into him.” 
‘* What czas the treatment ?” 

The old man glanced suspiciously up for a moment, and then 
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dropped his eyes again. ‘As if I could tell what it was in particular, 
Miss Ella! I’m no doctor. Jago can tell—if he will. It seemed to 
do the master good ; to put a deal of strength into him.” 

*‘ Did Dr. Jago come daily ?” 

‘That he did. No medical man could be more attentive than 
he has been. He never once missed a day, week-days or Sundays.” 

‘Then he saw him the day he died.” 

“ Ay. He was here that day at midday, ma’am ; and the Squire 
died at midnight in the evening.” 

‘*‘ And he saw no change in my uncle that day; no symptoms of 
danger?” 

‘None at all; none. I met him as he came out of the room 
that very morning. ‘And how do we find ourselves to-day, Doctor?’ 
says I. ‘Pretty much as usual,’ says he. ‘ If anything, a bit brighter 
and more lively. He’s doing very nicely, indeed, only you must not 
encourage him to talk too much; mind that. He is just as fond of 
a bit of gossip as ever he was.’ With that, Dr. Jago bids me good- 
morning, and goes off, whistling softly to himself. No, no,” 
muttered the old man, “he saw no signs of danger.” 

“And what does Dr. Jago say was the immediate cause of death?” 
sighed Ella. 

“Tt’s a long queer word he made use of,” said Aaron. ‘ Par— 
something.” 

“ Paralysis ?” suggested Ella. 

‘Tt means that, I take it. Paralysis of the heart, Miss Ella. 
Hubert said syncope—but he is not a doctor. There was no 
suffering; none. He went off as quietly as one sinks to sleep.” 

‘‘T can’t help wishing that my uncle had never sent for Dr. 
Jago,” mused Ella. ‘I had far more confidence in Dr. Spreckley, 
who had studied his constitution for years.” 

‘‘The Squire used to say,” cried Aaron, “that be should never 
have been alive so long, if it hadn’t been for Dr. Jago.” 

“It may be so, Who nowcan tell? But I was deeply grieved 
when Dr. Spreckley ceased to attend him. I thought—some 
instinct seemed to warn me—that it might not be for the best.” 

Aaron made no reply, and they sat a little while in silence. Then 
Ella spoke—in a softer tone. 

“ Did Uncle Gilbert often talk about me, Aaron? Did I seem to 
be much in histhoughts ? ” 

“I don’t think a day ever passed but what he mentioned you, 
Miss Ella,” warmly replied the old man, ‘When he used to sit 
in his easy-chair, staring hard into the fire, I’ve said to myself many 
a time, ‘ He’s thinking of one that is far away.’ ” 

‘‘Oh! that he had but sent for me !—How was it, Aaron, that he 
did not let me come home in.time for his birthday? Could not 
you have suggested to him that I ought to be here?” 

The old man coughed uneasily. ‘I did speak to him about it, 
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Miss Ella. I told him that you would be fretting your heart out 
at being so long away. But there! you know the kind of man he 
was—taking his own will and listening to nobody.” 

“Tt has seemed to me at times as though—as though you 
were all in a conspiracy to keep me away,” returned Ella, dreamily,. 
‘“‘T have said so to Mrs. Carlyon.” 

‘“‘ All who?” asked Aaron. 

‘**You—and Dr. Jago—and your nephew,” replied Ella, fearlessly. 
‘‘T was sent away by my uncle for the winter—for the dark days, 
They have long been over, yet still I was not allowed to return. 
Aaron, I cannot understand it.” 

“Maybe he wanted to grow still better before you saw him,” 
cried the old man, shuffling in his chair. ‘‘He was always head- 
strong ; you know that, Miss Ella; he wouldn’t be driven by living 
creature. If one tried to make him turn one way, he’d turn the 
other. No chance, Miss Ella, if he didn’t want you to come home, 
that we could make him send for you.” 

‘Was he conscious when he died ?—who talked with him last ?” 

“T did,” answered the old man promptly. ‘He had been as 
cheerful as could be all day; less mopy than usual. At six o’clock 
he said he’d go to bed, feeling tired; and did go. At nine o'clock 
I took in his beef-tea, and stood by while he drank it ; after that, I 
made up the fire. Then he talked with me for ten minutes or so 
about one thing and another. He hoped we were going to have 
a fine hot summer: hot weather always suited him best. Then he 
said that his lassie—meaning you, Miss Ella—would be on her way 
home by this time, and how glad he should be to see your bonnie face 
again. Next he said that he had been thinking of having the 
garden done up, and should get some pretty furniture from London 
put in your rooms, and that he would have more company at the 
Hall, and try to make the old place a bit more cheerful for you.” 

“As if I was not always the happiest when he and I were by 
ourselves !” said Ella, hardly able to speak for her tears. 

“Then I gave him a glass of port wine,” resumed Aaron—“ you 
won’t have forgotten that he liked a glass the last thing at bedtime— 
and he took it up to the last. After that, I lighted the one wax 
candle that he always kept burning all night. He would have the 
candle put so that as he laid in bed he could see the likeness of 
that beautiful young lady, which has hung over his bedroom chimney- 
piece as long as I can remember: who she was, he never told me. 
Then he held out his hand to me, as he always did at night of late 
—except maybe at any odd time when he was a bit put out. ‘ Good- 
night, old friend,’ he said, ‘I shan’t want anything more till morning.’ 
They were the last words that anyone heard him speak.” 

Ella turned and buried her face in the padded arm-chair. 

**T had just got out of the room, and was shutting the door behind 
me,” continued Aaron, “when I thought I heard a queer sort of 
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noise. I couldn’t make out whether it was a groan or a cry, or what 
it was. However, I went back into the room. The Squire seemed 
lying just as I had left him, but he didn’t speak. Not feeling satis- 
fied, I took up the candle and looked at his face. There I saw 
something that made my heart quake as it had never quaked before. 
I called Hubert; and five minutes later his horse was in the dog-cart, 
and he was off to fetch the Doctor. It wasn’t long before Dr. Jago 
was here, but the moment he clapped eyes on the Squire he saw there 
was no hope. My poor dear master couldn’t speak, but we seemed 
to see in his eyes that he knew us. By-and-by he appeared to go to 
sleep. We could only watch by his bedside: and he died just 
as the clocks were striking twelve.” 

“Oh! my dear one—my dear one!” wailed the weeping girl. 

‘“‘ There was one queer thing, Miss Ella, that happened that same 
night,” resumed the old man in a lowered voice. ‘We got to bed 
between two and three o’clock. I was the last to leave the room, 
locking the door behind me. I was the first person to enter the 
room in the morning : and—what do you think I found there?” 

Ella looked at him in silence. 

**T found the picture of that beautiful young lady lying face down- 
wards upon the hearth. The nail that had held it for so many years 
had given way in the night, and there it lay. I have not hung it up 
again. You, Miss Ella, can do as you like about that. What I say 
to myself at odd times is this—Why should it fall down the very night 
the master died ?” 

Ella Winter felt that she could hear no more just now, and rose 
from her seat. ‘I want to see him, Aaron; I will go now. You go 
on first and bring me word whether anyone is in the room.” 

‘** You want to see him!” repeated Aaron, faintly and timidly, as 
a strangely troubled look took possession of his eyes. 

“Yes, of course I do. I will go in now. If my sad eyes could 
not look upon his face living, they “6 

“Oh! my dear Miss Ella,” interrupted the old man, “no one’s 
eyes will ever rest on his face again.” 

Ella stared at him, ‘‘ What do you mean ?” she asked in a voice 
that was hardly more than a whisper. 

’ “Oh! cannot you guess? They brought his last coffin yesterday, 
and—and—I needn’t tell you the rest.” 

“ No—no—it cannot be!” cried Ella. ‘He died on Monday 
night, and this is only Thursday. By whose orders was this cruel 
thing done ?” 

‘By Dr. Jago’s orders.” 

‘“ What right had Dr. Jago . 

‘‘ He said it was better so: he said it must be so. Indeed, it was 
obliged to be.” 

Ella sank back on a sofa, and hid her face behind her hands. It 
seemed to her that she was baffled at all points. And Aaron took 
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the opportunity to steal noiselessly from the room, as if he had been 
doing something wrong in it, muttering ‘as he went. 
“Now Heaven forgive me for a deceitful villain !” 


The funeral was fixed for the following Monday: Hubert Stone 
making all the arrangements under the directions of Mrs. Carlyon, 
who wished to spare Ella as much as possible. Mrs. Carlyon was 
greatly taken with Hubert, of whom she had not seen much on her 
previous visits to Heron Dyke. ‘‘ What an extremely handsome 
young man he is,” she remarked to herself more than once. ‘So 
gentlemanly, too, in manners and appearance. Who would ever take 
him to be the grandson of a servant ?” 

Hubert’s manner towards Mrs, Carlyon was full of deference, 
which was far from being disagreeable to that lady. But what in 
Hubert was put down to respectful sympathy might, in the case of a 
more commonplace and less good-looking man, have been looked 
upon as an impertinence from one in his position. Clever woman of 
the world though Mrs. Carlyon was, she had not the slightest suspicion 
of the flame that was scorching the heart of Hubert Stone and making 
his days and nights at once a delight and a torment to him. 

One of Ella’s first enquiries on reaching the Hall was, by whose 
wish and for what purpose the green baize doors had been put up 
which shut in her uncle’s rooms from the rest of the house. It was 
to Hubert the question was put. All he could tell her was that the 
doors had been put up by the Squire’s own express desire ; merely to 
satisfy some whim he had taken on the score of being kept quiet. 
Ella, who knew how odd and whimsical her uncle had been in many 
ways, accepted the explanation. 

Was it due to an oversight, or because the circumstance was not 
deemed worth mentioning, that Miss Winter and her aunt were not 
made aware of the presence of any nurse in the house during the 
last few months of Mr. Denison’s illness? The name of Nurse 
Dexter was certainly never mentioned to them, nor was Ella yet 
aware of the existence of any such person. Within a dozen hours 
of the Squire’s demise, Mrs. Dexter had packed up her trunks and 
was gone. She could be of no further use at the Hall, she remarked 
to one of the maids as she tied on her neat black bonnet, and, as her 
services were urgently wanted elsewhere, she thought that the sooner 
she got away the better. 


Monday morning came. At nine o’clock Ella went to her uncle’s 
room, and stayed there for an hour, alone with all that was left on 
earth of one whom she had so dearly loved. After that she went to 
her own room and was seen no more by anyone but her aunt till after 
the last sad rites were over. Maria Kettle was still from home. She 
was the one friend whom Ella missed in her affliction. 

Mr. Daventry, the family lawyer, arrived early at the Hall. With 
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him he brought the Squire’s last will and testament. Sir Peter Dock- 
wray and Colonel Townson, the executors, together with a few other 
old personal friends of Mr. Denison whom it is needless to specify 
by name, arrived later on. The procession was joined in the park 
by some thirty or forty carriages belonging to the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, a few, but only a few, of which were empty. Dr. Jago, 
as a matter of course, was there, in a brougham hired for the 
occasion. A special invitation had been sent to Dr. Spreckley, 
whom Ella could not help regarding in the light of a wronged man, 
He was touched by a proof of regard so unexpected, but his pride 
would not let him accept it. He watched the procession from 
behind the lace curtains of a friend’s window with feelings that 
were half regretful and half bitter. 

The service was read by the Vicar, the Rev. Francis Kettle. In 
the church, and afterwards round the grave, in addition to those 
who had followed the body, was assembled a crowd of quite two 
hundred people. ‘‘ He’s gone at last, poor old man,” was the 
general comment of these outsiders, “but he lived long enough 
to get the better of those who would have robbed him of his property.” 

Everyone there knew the stake for which he had played, and every- 
one was glad that he had won it. 

And so to their last resting-place, with all due honour and respect 
were committed the mortal remains of Gilbert Denison, late master 
of Heron Dyke. 


Ella would fain have foregone the, to her, painful ordeal of having 
to listen to the reading of her uncle’s will after the return from the 
funeral, but Mrs. Carlyon and Mr. Daventry both told her that she 
ought to be present. And so the company assembled in the great 
drawing-room, with a few of the upper servants. 

“We are short of one person,” remarked Mr. Daventry, as he 
glanced round the room. 

‘*Whom may that be?” asked Sir Peter Dockwray. 

‘‘ Dr. Spreckley. We will give him five minutes’ grace. If he is 
not here then, we must proceed without him.” 

No one could have been more surprised than Dr. Spreckley was 
when, upon returning home, after watching the funeral, a note was 
put into his hands, requesting his presence at Heron Dyke to attend 
the reading of Mr. Denison’s will. What could his presence be 
wanted for, he asked himself again and again. He had refused to 
attend the funeral, yet now he was asked to attend the reading of 
the will! He could not make it out at all: but he went. 

‘* Here comes the straggler,” said Mr. Daventry, as Dr. Spreckley 
was ushered into the room, 

Ella rose and shook hands with him warmly, and Hubert placed 
a chair for him. Then Mr. Daventry settled his spectacles on his 
nose and spread open the will. 
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The will itself was dated some three years previously, but had 
been added to and altered by various codicils afterwards. 

The last codicil was dated November roth of the previous year, 
and was witnessed by Mr. Daventry’s clerk, and by Phemie Hargrave, 
at that time housemaid at the Hall. A brief summary of the 
various items comprised in the will and its codicils is all that need 
be given here. 

To his kinswoman, Gertrude Carlyon, as a token of affection 
and esteem, and in recognition of her kindness to his niece, Ella 
Winter, the testator bequeathed the sum of two thousand guineas. 

To his old friend and medical attendant, Dr. Spreckley, as a 
token of sincere liking and esteem, was bequeathed the sum of 
five hundred guineas. This legacy was included in a codicil which 
bore date after Dr. Spreckley had ceased to be the Squire’s medical 
attendant. 

To his old, tried, and faithful servant, Aaron Stone, the testator 
bequeathed an immediate legacy of two hundred guineas, together 
with an annuity of two hundred pounds per annum for life, the 
annuity to be continued to his wife for her life should Aaron die 
first. 

To Hubert Stone, for services faithfully rendered, was bequeathed 
the sum of seven hundred guineas. In this case the sum originally 
named in the will was three hundred guineas, but had been increased 
to seven hundred in the last codicil. 

To John Tilney, the gardener, the sum of one hundred guineas. 

To Edward Conroy, ‘a young fellow whom I like, I can’t tell 
why,” the sum of one hundred guineas. A smaller legacy to the 
coachman, and to one or two others of the dependants, completed 
this part of the will. 

Ella started at the name of Conroy; in spite of herself her 
cheeks flushed rosy red. She turned her face away to hide its colour. 

“JT don’t know this young fellow,” observed Mr. Daventry, allud- 
ing to.Conroy. ‘‘ Neither himself nor his address.” 

The reading was soon over. Everything, save what was taken up 
by these legacies, was bequeathed to Ella Winter—houses, lands, 
money, all unconditionally—in a few brief loving terms which set the 
girl’s tears flowing afresh. In the last lines of the will was expressed 
a wish of the testator—it was not made an absolute condition—that 
in case of his niece, Ella Winter, ever getting married, her husband 
should change his name to Denison—in order, as it was expressed, 
that “ the old name might not be forgotten in the land.” 

Mr. Daventry folded up the will and took off his spectacles. 
The visitors began to disperse, some partaking of refreshment, which 
was laid out in another room, some declining it ; and at length the 
old house and its inmates were left to themselves, Mr. Daventry alone 
remaining. General matters of business had to be spoken of; the 
afternoon waned, and Ella asked him to dine with them. 
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The old lawyer accepted the offer, but left as soon as the meal 
was over. It had been served in a cosy panelled room, not far 
from the entrance-hall. It was a more cheerful room than many of 
the larger ones, and Ella and Mrs. Carlyon had sat mostly in it these 
few days since their return. 

They sat together now, in the pleasant May twilight, talking in 
undertones of many things past and to come. By-and-by one of 
the housemaids brought in candles, and Mrs. Carlyon, who was a 
great reader, went in search of a certain book which she knew to be 
somewhere in her bedroom, without being exactly sure where. Some 
last faint traces of twilight still lingered in the sky, and she went up 
without a light. 

Crossing the entrance-hall, Mrs, Carlyon ascended the great 
staircase, and traversed the gallery until she reached the corridor 
into which the door of her room opened. In searching for the book 
she threw down a tray from her dressing-table, containing sundry 
small articles; and she wished she had brought a light as she stooped 
to feel for them and pick them up. It was accomplished at last, and 
the book was found; but all this had taken some little time, and 
the dusk had deepened in the corridors and the gallery as Mrs, 
Carlyon went out. In fact, coming from the light afforded by the 
windows of her room, they looked quite dark. 

“Let me see—this is the way, I think,” said Mrs, Carlyon to 
herself, hesitating as to the turning she ought to take in the gallery ; 
and finally she took the wrong one. 

Three or four minutes later she rushed into the sitting-room with 
a white face and startled eyes, and sank into a chair, thoroughly over- 
come. 

Ella rose up in alarm. ‘Good gracious, aunt,” she cried, “‘ what 
is the matter? Has anything happened ?” 

“Oh, child) I—I—I think I must be very foolish—but I have 
just had a terrible fright.” 

And the fright was upon her still, to judge by the trembling voice 
and hands. 

** But what has frightened you?” asked Ella. 

“ That’s the strangest part of it; that I don’t know what—or who,” 
spoke Mrs. Carlyon, after a pause and an effort to collect herself. 
‘*T went up for my book, you know, Ella, and I was rather long 
finding it ; and when I got into the corridors and gallery again it was 
dark, and I missed my way, I suppose. At all events, instead of 
coming to the staircase as I expected, I presently found myself in a 
part of the house quite strange to me—at least, it seemed so in the 

dusk s 

** Was it the north wing ?” involuntarily interrupted Ella. 

“T don’t know; it may have been. Seeing a window, through 
which a little dim light came in, I halted at it to consider what 

was to be done, and how I should best find my way down. While 
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thus standing, a something black—I cannot tell you what it was— 
brushed swiftly and silently past me and disappeared in the deeper 
darkness beyond.” 

“Something black!” repeated Ella, feeling an awe she could 
scarcely account for. 

“Ay. The figure—it was human, I conclude, but whether male 
or female I can scarcely tell, though I think the latter, because the 
skirts of the garment it wore touched my gown in passing—the figure, 
I say, just showed itself to me, and was gone.” 

‘* Did you hear no footsteps, Aunt Gertrude?” 

‘None whatever. I was so startled that, for a few moments, I 
could not stir or think. Then I rushed along the corridors, hap- 
hazard, and came straight upon a staircase. Instinct comes to 
our aid in these moments of perplexity, more often than we think,” 
broke off Mrs, Carlyon. 

** Aunt, it must have been one of the servant girls,” spoke Ella, 
finding relief in the idea. 

‘* No, no, no,” emphatically pronounced Mrs. Carlyon.’ ‘ Not so, 
child. I ran down this staircase, not knowing or caring whither it 
might lead me,” she continued, “and along the passage at its foot, 
and found myself close to the large kitchen. Aaron sat smoking his 
pipe over the fire ; within the open door of another room I saw the 
two maids seated at work by candlelight, old Dorothy inspecting its 
progress through her spectacles. How I managed not to run into 
them with my fear, I can hardly tell; but I controlled it, and came 
on to you. Now you know all, Ella.” 

Miss Winter felt both puzzled and annoyed. She knew not what 
to think. Had it been a servant who told the story she would have 
said at once that the girl had been the victim of her own foolish 
fancies ; but in the case of a woman like Mrs. Carlyon no such belief 
was possible. Who and what could it have been? Had it anything 
to do with the strange disappearance of Katherine Keen ?—and with 
the superstitious reports that arose afterwards ? 

‘This had better not be spoken of, aunt,” said Ella. 

**No, indeed,” quickly assented Mrs. Carlyon. ‘ But you won’t 
find me going up stairs alone at dusk again. All the wealth of the 
Indies would not tempt me to live through a winter in this dreadful 
old house.” 


‘(To be continued. ) 





“THAT CHARMING COUNT.” 
I. 


“CO good!” said Mrs. Damer. 
**So ugly!” said her niece. 

**So clever!” continued the elder lady. 

‘*So fat!” replied the younger one. 

“The kindest-hearted young man in the world.” 

‘* And the least interesting.” 

“Well, have it your own way!” exclaimed Mrs. Damer, now fairly 
irritated. ‘‘ For the sake of argument, I will grant the justice of all 
you say. I will go further, and concede that the vast majority of the 
world is as blind as yourself to true worth and real talent. I will 
even admit, if you like, that I am an unreasonable old woman. But, 
however ugly, fat and uninteresting Arthur Lestrange may be, even 
vou, Dora, cannot deny that he is well-born, well-bred, and rich.” 

“IT do not deny it, my darling aunt,” said Dora, ‘All I say is 
that his birth, breeding and wealth constitute no sufficient reason for 
my marrying him.” 

‘With your industry, your aversion to gaiety, your indifference to 
dress and your passion for housekeeping, you reserve yourself for love 
in a cottage, I presume?” asked her aunt sarcastically. 

Dora laughed—a soft, saucy laugh. She rose from her occupation 
of painting a spray of yellow roses, and approached the open French 
window where Mrs. Daimer sat at work. Kneeling, she pillowed her 
wilful, golden head on the old lady’s shoulders, asking, with a world 
of surprised reproach in her brown eyes : “Why zw// you be so cross?” 

“Child! I am not cross,” said her aunt, softly stroking the girl’s 
little hand. ‘Iam not cross, but I am an old woman now, and not 
arich one. I would fain see you in some safe and tender keeping 
before I close my eyes on a world which is full of trouble and of 
temptation.” 

‘But you are not going to close your eyes yet,” murmured Dora, 
caressingly. ‘And Arthur Lestrange is not the only young man in 
the world, or even in Farnleigh.” 

‘But he is the only one in whose affection for you I could fully 
trust,” said Mrs. Damer. ‘“ He has proved that he loves you sincerely, 
but he is not likely to expose himself to a series of repulses. He 
will certainly accept as final the answer which you are about to 
despatch him to-day. In all probability, he only risked a second 
proposal because he thought—poor fellow !—that his recent success 
might have led you to regard him more kindly.” 
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“ A trumpery little comedy !” said Dora, with a pout. 

**A comedy which wiser people than Miss Dora Morton have 
admired and applauded,” said her aunt severely. ‘A month ago, 
you would have had more sympathy with such triumphs. I am afraid 
that I can guess only too well the source of your contempt for them 
now.” 

Dora Morton rose with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“You allude to Count Starolyi, aunt?” she said in rather~an 
agitated voice. ‘I am glad you give me thus the opportunity of 
making you a communication from which I have shrunk all the 
morning, because I feared to give you pain. Count Starolyi ‘s 

“Has proposed to you?” hastily interposed Mrs. Damer. 

Dora nodded, looking a little anxious and yet defiant. 

“ And you have accepted him?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Damer threw up her eyes, slightly shrugged her shoulders and 
resumed her work. For a few moments silence reigned. 

“Won't you wish me joy, auntie?” asked Dora in a somewhat 
rueful tone. 

“T hope you will be happy, dear, of course,” replied the old lady 
quietly. ‘It is not a marriage which, in any case, I could have 
desired for you. But as in a few months you will be twenty-one, and 
your own mistress, I have but one favour to ask of you.” 

‘And what is that?” asked Dora, somewhat disconcerted at not 
meeting with the opposition for which she had prepared herself. 

“To wait, before making your engagement public, till I have news 
of Count Starolyi’s position and circumstances, from Buda-Pesth. 
Foreseeing that the impression which he had plainly made on you 
might deepen into love, I wrote to the Consul for information, and 
in a few days I ought to have an answer. Until then, will you con- 
sent not to consider your engagement a settled thing?” Mrs. Damer, 
as she concluded, held out her hand affectionately to her niece. 

“‘ Dear auntie,” said the girl warmly, ‘I will wait, of course. To 
do you this pleasure costs me little, for I know that the Consul will 
be able to report nothing but what is good of Max.” 

“T hope you may be right,” answered Mrs. Damer, and changed 
the conversation. 

Farnleigh, on the outskirts of which, in a charming cottage, Mrs. 
Damer and her niece lived, was a pretty town on the western coast 
of England. A few straw hat manufactures supplied its wealth, and 
half-a-dozen or more semi-aristocratic families supplied its pretensions, 
These families dined one another ; criticized one another ; assisted 
at one another’s christenings, marriages and funerals, and made 
common cause against any intruder who endeavoured to gain entrance 
within their sacred circle. They were a trifle narrow-minded, but had 
never suspected it ; and a little dull, but nobody had ever told them 
so, They were, in consequence, altogether self-satisfied and estimable. 
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The great excitements of the young ladies (numerous and very pretty) 
consisted of balls at the county-town in winter, and of lawn-tennis 
parties in the summer. To these the officers of the garrison in the 
afore-named county-town, were invited regularly, and occasionally 
came; and the possibility of their coming constituted the great 
charm of the entertainment. 

Such being the state of things, it is not difficult to imagine the 
pleasurable sensation recently caused by the arrival on the scene of a 
fascinating Hungarian Count. This gentleman had been introduced 
by one of the élite—the Honourable Mr. Stracey, who had known 
his father, and who, on meeting him in Paris the previous winter, had 
given him a pressing invitation to visit Farnleigh. Mr. Stracey, 
good-natured, impulsive and not very wise, had forgotten his invita- 
tion almost as soon as he had given it, and was rather surprised one 
fine summer morning to receive a letter from the Count announcing 
his imminent arrival. Nevertheless, being hospitable, he welcomed 
his guest in a manner worthy of their mutual pretensions to the 
bluest blood, and introduced him to all his acquaintances ten miles 
round. There had consequently been a perfect epidemic of dinner- 
parties, musical-parties, lawn-tennis parties, at which the Count had 
won golden opinions from all sorts of people. His only detractors 
were the officers, who felt a little sore at being condemned all at 
once to play second fiddle to the seductive compatriot of Kossuth. 

Count Starolyi had especially a great success with the ladies. He 
spoke several languages ; wrote French verses ; caricatured to perfec- 
tion ; and sang to the guitar. He had a beautiful, drooping moustache, 
melancholy eyes, patriotic sentiments, and decorations from every 
court in Europe. Such a combination of charms and accomplish- 
ments had never been seen in Farnleigh before. In a week half the 
pretty girls were convinced individually that the Count was in love 
with zhem ; while the other half had to conceal to the best of their 
ability the tragic discovery that they were in love with him. 

One peculiarity of this delightful stranger was a passion for 
making presents. He scattered gifts with the munificence of an 
Eastern potentate, and his lavishness was only equalled by his im- 
partiality. Everybody whose hospitality he had enjoyed could exhibit 
some picture, or jardinitre, or jewel which testified to the fascinating 
foreigner’s gratitude and taste: all these simple, unpretending souls 
found themselves suddenly the objects of an undreamt-of prodigality. 
Delicate silver paper parcels, baskets of exotic flowers, and ruby 
velvet cases appeared upon their breakfast-tables with Count Max 

Starolyi’s coroneted cards and “ respectful homages.” 

At first people thought that they ought zea//y not to accept. One 
or two efforts were made to express these doubts to the generous 
nobleman, But they evidently caused in him such a mournful per- 
plexity ; they were so clearly both inexplicable and painful to him, 
that it was felt to be impossible to proceed, Public opinion gradually 
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pronounced itself in favour of keeping the presents. ‘ What would 
be very odd in an Englishman was only natural in a foreigner,” 
people said. Hungarians, too, were known to have habits of the 
utmost splendour. The example of Prince Esterhazy was quoted by 
somebody who remembered to have seen him. This settled the 
matter. Consciences were thenceforth at peace, and Starolyi moved 
in the midst of adoration and applause. 

Meanwhile his attentions to Dora Morton, the acknowledged belle 
of Farnleigh, became extremely marked. Amid no little heart- 
burning, the conviction gained ground that this young lady must 
soon be asked to adorn the brilliant society of Vienna. She her- 
self was probably not much astonished at her impending good 
fortune, but she was exceedingly gratified at it. In the first flush 
of a triumph so intoxicating, it was hardly to be wondered at if she 
thought but lightly of her aunt’s objections, and troubled herself 
still less about the feelings of Arthur Lestrange. 

A word as to him, and then the reader will be put completely au 
courant of events as they stood at the opening of this story. 

The young man in question was usually considered a very for- 
tunate person. . It is true he had but a few hundreds a-year of his 
own ; but, on the other hand, he was the acknowledged heir of his 
uncle, who had twice as many thousands. This uncle, Sir Edward 
Lestrange, was the county magnate. He and Lady Lestrange 
adored their nephew, and had always encouraged him in idleness, 
so as to have him as much with them as possible. Fortunately for 
himself, Arthur Lestrange had very good brains; and though he 
had chosen no profession, he cultivated literature for his own amuse- 
ment. This kept him employed, and saved him from utterly wasting 
his youth while he waited for the rent-roll that was one day to be 
his. Lately, indeed, he had shown signs of wooing the Muses with 
more seriousness of purpose than anybody had deemed likely; and, 
in a recent dramatic production, he had achieved a quite unusual 
measure of success. Immediately on this, he had come down to 
Farnleigh, and, for the second time within a year, had laid his name 
and his prospects at Dora Morton’s feet. The result is already 
known. Not only did he meet with a fresh repulse, but the general 
voice, in coupling Miss Morton’s name with that of the “ charming 
Count,” convinced him of the uselessness of further pursuit. 

Mortified and sad, he would probably have returned directly to Lon- 
don, but for an indisposition of his aunt, which, although apparently 
not sertous, was sufficiently unaccountable to give rise to some alarm. 

Three or four days passed. Arthur Lestrange had had time, if 
not to recover from, at any rate to succeed in concealing, the first 
bitterness of his disappointment. Mrs. Damer was still in expecta- 
tion of her answer from the Consul. Dora was still hugging the 
thought of her imminent delight in announcing her engagement to 
all her friends. 
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“You talk of days, but it appears to me that I am waiting ages 
to own you—my treasure,” murmured Starolyi to her one evening 
when, at a dance at the Straceys’, the lovers sat apart in the friendly 
privacy of the conservatory. 

‘Dear Max,” said the girl, ardently, ‘“‘I also feel that I should 
belong to you more entirely if I could proclaim to all the world that 
Iam yours. But my promise to my aunt binds me to secresy for a 
few days more.” 

“Why ?” whispered Starolyi, discontentedly. He had not a par- 
ticularly musical voice, and, perhaps because of this, always spoke 
in a very low tone towomen. ‘‘ Why?” 

Dora blushed, hesitated, picked a flower in her bouquet to pieces, 
and finally said, frankly: ‘‘I do not see why I should not tell you, 
for you are too kind and too just to mistake my aunt’s motives.” 

The Hungarian raised his eyebrows at this exordium, and looked 
a little uneasy. 

“Well!” said Dora, plunging desperately into her subject, “ the 
truth is, my aunt is a little mistrustful of Mr. Stracey’s enthu- 
siasm ; and though she likes you very much”—(Oh! Dora, was this 
quite the case ?)—‘“‘ she cannot be satisfied as to your prospects, and 
so on, until she has had a little more information about them.” 

‘But I am willing to give all the information which she desires,” 
said Starolyi, with an air of great dignity. ‘‘ My private papers, my 
cheque-book, the letters from my agents, the plans of my property— 
all are at her service.” 

“Of course, of course, I know,” stammered Dora, already re- 
pentant and overawed. 

“She has but to speak—to asf,” continued the gentleman, in a 
still more injured tone. ‘ This English prudence is, I confess, a 
little strange to me; in Hungary we manage things differently : 
aspersions are not cast upon the honour of a nobleman. But here, 
where I am a stranger * 

“Dearest ! please say no more!” broke in Dora, now thoroughly 
distressed. ‘I was wrong to tell you. I have hurt your feelings.” 

‘© You can never hurt my feelings,” was the tender reply. ‘* What 
pains me is that your aunt should not have spokento me. Has she, 
then, been cross-questioning Stracey ? ” 

“* No—o—not Stracey,” said Dora, in agony, 

“Whom then?” questioned her lover, in so sharp and angry a 
tone that she looked up at him quite startled. His face did not re- 
assure her; he was livid, and his eyes sparkled with just indignation. 

“‘What have I done?” cried the girl, clasping her hands in a 
positive panic. 

“ Speak ! can’t you?” said Starolyi, roughly, 

Then, as she rose suddenly to her feet, a little affronted now as 
well as frightened, he hastily took her hand, and, in a softened tone, 
said, “‘ Pardon me, my darling! I have alarmed you, without mean- 
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ing it. But all these delays and scruples are intolerable to a nature 
like mine. And when one loves—as I love—one fears a shadow.” 
He had also risen, and now, putting his arm round Dora’s slender 
waist, he drew her gently to him, while he said in his most loving 
whisper: ‘‘ To lose you would be intolerable. Tell me, then, just to 
appease my vain fears—to whom did Madame Damer write ?” 

“To the English Consul at Pesth,” said Dora, nestling to his side, 
and glancing up at him now with laughing eyes. She had expected 
to see him look, relieved, to smile, and, perhaps, to forget all annoy- 
ance in the tempting vicinity of her pretty head. But to her surprise, 
and to her fresh alarm, a muttered execration escaped him, and his arm 
tightened round her like a vice. She positively gasped with the pain 
of the pressure, and cried ‘‘ Max!” in a faint voice of suffering and 
fear. He released her then at once, said coldly, ‘ Another time I 
shall know what treatment to expect from an English lady,” bowed 
and marched out of the conservatory. The next moment he was 
waltzing with Clarice Ferrers—a piquante little brunette, and Dora’s 
particular rival. 

Amazed, and rather angry herself now, Dora also left the con- 
servatory and sat down in the nearest vacant chair. She was too in- 
capable of a doubt as regarded her lover to attach much importance 
to the agitation which he had just displayed. She supposed that also 
was “foreign ””—like Esterhazy’s diamonds. Her predominant pre- 
occupation consequently was to appear indifferent to his desertion. 
She fanned herself and secretly hoped that somebody very nice would 
immediately invite her to dance. 

A momentary diversion in the current of her thoughts was suddenly 
caused by the entrance of Arthur Lestrange. They had not met since 
the day when she had rejected his hand; and if she had remembered 
him in the interval it had been to imagine him in a condition of senti- 
mental despair. She experienced, consequently, a slight shock of 
disappointment on seeing him walk in perfectly cool and collected, 
with no outward signs of disappointment. Although not exactly 
handsome, he was intelligent-looking, self-possessed and agreeable, 
and had the mellowest, most sympathetic voice in the world. 

On perceiving Dora, he moved towards her, leisurely threading his 
way among the dancers and dexterously dodging the whirling trains 
of the ladies. He stopped to shake hands with several people on the 
way, and, on reaching his cruel fair one at last, addressed her gently 
but quite calmly. 

Considerably nettled, Dora could think of nothing more brilliant 
or more gracious to say than: “Still here! Mr. Lestrange. I thought 
you had returned to London.” ; 

‘I go to-morrow, Miss Morton. I have nothing to keep me here 
now that. my aunt has set all our minds at rest.” Lestrange as he 
spoke had an odd little smile which would have puzzled his com- 
panion had her head not been so full of her own affairs. 
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‘*You are very late,” remarked Dora next, thinking while she spoke 
that it would be better to dance with him than with nobody. 

**T have only looked in for a moment because Mrs. Stracey made 
me promise to do so. There is Stracey himself. {I must go and— 
Who is that?” exclaimed Lestrange, breaking off in his speech, and 
staring at a couple in front of him with all his might. 

“© That? You are somewhat vague,” said Dora. 

“Of course 1 don’t mean Miss Ferrers. I know her quite well. 
I allude to the man with her.” 


** That is Count Starolyi.” 
“ By Jove!” ejaculated Lestrange with the utmost earnestness, 


And in a tremendous hurry he left Dora, and, seeking out his host, 
retired with him to a corner and subjected him to a series of rapid, 
low-toned questions. Miss Morton, to the last degree irritated and 
astonished, began to think that everybody ‘was going a little mad. 
Meanwhile the minutes passed and Starolyi returned not to his 
allegiance. The aggrieved beauty was at last thankful to accept as a 
partner a small, red-faced officer, who stuttered at all times, and now, 
agitated by his unexpected success, became completely unintelligible. 

Arthur meanwhile had finished his conversation with Mr. Stracey, 
and, with a thoughtful air, approached Mrs. Damer. She received 
him with the most cordial kindness, and, like her niece, remarked on 
the unexpectedness of his presence. 

**T was afraid you had left Farnleigh,” she said. 

**As I have already told Miss Morton, I go to-morrow. And I 
had intended not to return for three or four months; but I shall 
probably come back in as many days,” was his answer. 

** Not on account of your aunt, I hope?” 

‘* My aunt is all right. I was much astonished to learn just now 
that the gentleman with whom Miss Ferrers has been dancing is 
Count Starolyi.” 

‘Had you not seen him before?” asked Mrs, Damer, in surprise. 

‘Strange to say, I had not, though I had heard of him often 
enough.” 

**) should think you had!” exclaimed the old lady, viciously. ‘TI 
used to think the Athenians very unreasonable for ostracising 
Aristides; but if they were half as sick of his virtues as I am of 
Count Starolyi’s charms I wonder they did not tie him up in a sack 
and drown him.” 

The energy of her manner made Lestrange smile. He was but 
human, though a very fine fellow; and nobody minds hearing a 
successful rival abused. ‘‘ The Hungarian appears to be no favourite 
of yours. May I ask why?” 

‘“‘I mistrust him,” said Mrs. Damer, emphatically and confi- 


dentially. 
“‘T admire your penetration. I mistrust him also, but pour cause,” 


answered Arthur. 
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“You do!” exclaimed Mrs, Damer, excitedly. ‘Tell me your 
reasons, I beseech you. I have, alas, a personal motive for 
asking.” 

“T can guess it,” said Lestrange in lowered tones and turning a 
little pale. ‘‘ I would like to know, if you can conscientiously tell me, 
how matters stand with this man and—and your niece. I ask with 
no thought of myself.” 

*T am sure of that,” replied Mrs. Damer, feelingly. ‘Still, it 
pains me to have to tell you that my wilful Dora has engaged herself 
to him. She is only waiting to make the engagement public until I 
have heard from the Consul at Pesth, to whom I wrote for information 
as to Starolyi’s real position. If you could tell me anything—azy- 
thing that would serve as a pretext for refusing my consent to the 
marriage, I would gladly avail myself of it. I believe the child’s 
vanity is more touched than her heart. At any rate, I hope so.” 

Lestrange was silent, and Mrs. Damer glancing furtively, saw that the 
effort it cost him to master his strong emotion for the moment 
precluded all possibilty of speech. The answering pang in her own 
heart filled her eyes with tears ; and for a few moments she also found 
nothing more to say. 

“Whatever the answer to your letter may be,” remarked Lestrange, 
at last, ‘‘ I feel no doubt in my own mind that our friend here is not 
all that he represents himself. At present, I am not at liberty to 
say more, for I have no actual proof. But in a few days I shall 
return to Farnleigh, armed with information. Inthe meanwhile, my 
dear Mrs. Damer,” he wound. up in quick, energetic tones, “‘I beseech 
you not to trust your niece out of your sight.” 

“‘Humph!” answered Mrs. Damer, with melancholy. humour. 
“Considering the agility and caprices of my niece, the task you 
impose upon me, my friend, is neither materially nor morally easy. 
But I will do my best.” 

“And so will I,” said the young man rising. ‘ And therewith— 
good-night ! ” 


FE. 


* T cannot—no, I cannot! Do not ask me, Max! Think of my 
poor aunt! She has always been so good to me, Would you 
have me break her heart ?” 

Thus, sobbing and imploring, spoke Dora to her lover about a 
week after the events recounted in the preceding chapter. 

*T understand. You do not love me. You share Mrs. Damer’s 
insulting suspicions. You also wait for the answer from this Consul,” 
said Starolyi, disdainfully, and releasing his hands from the cling- 
ing grasp of the weeping girl. 

“I do love you. I believe every word you say tome. An angel 
from Heaven could not convince me that you were less than tender 
and true,” cried Dora, in despair at his accusations. ‘‘ But I cannot 
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elope with you. Indeed—indeed—it is impossible. My aunt is 
old ; at this moment she is ill. The shock might kill her.” 

“Bah! as if anyone ever died of acold! Madame Damer, on 
learning that you were gone, would lose her appetite for breakfast, 
and recover it for dinner; and, by the time you returned to her, 
would be ready to welcome the Countess Starolyi with open arms.” 

“But why cannot you wait?” urged Dora, wavering, but not yet 
fairly convinced. 

‘“‘T have told you. I am summoned back by the Emperor.” And 
Starolyi produced a grand official-looking document, which his com- 
panion could not read, it being in Hungarian. ‘War may break 
out at any moment. I must return to the command of my troop. 
Would you have me not respond on the moment to my country’s 
call ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Dora, much afflicted, hiding her head upon 
his shoulder. 

Starolyi pressed her to his magnanimous heart, while he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ I may be wounded, even killed.” (Dora shuddered.) ‘ You 
can have but small comprehension of love if you do not feel, without 
the need of words from me, what joy I should have in calling you 
mine ere we part, and in knowing that, if I fall, I shall at least have 
left you mistress of my ancestral home, and owner of my name.” 

To be a widow at all is very sad ; to be a soldier’s widow, while 
equally sad, is interesting ; but to be both a soldier’s widow and a 
Countess, is a poetical form of desolation that was not likely to happen 
to many young ladies at Farnleigh. To do our warm-hearted and 
affectionate, if foolish, Dora justice, she clung to her lover with the 
feeling that to lose him would be a very crown of sorrow. At the 
same time, the romantic charm of the picture which he conjured up 
made it more difficult than ever for the inexperienced and im- 
pulsive girl to resist his entreaties. 

Starolyi had announced that morning that he must leave on the 
spot for Vienna. At the same time, he had sent Dora to her aunt’s 
room (Mrs. Damer was laid up with a most inopportune cold !) to ask 
permission for an immediate marriage by special licence. As may be 
imagined, Mrs, Damer had promptly and absolutely refused. Through 
her confidential maid she sent a telegram to Arthur Lestrange, 
putting him in possession of the facts as they stood, and urging 
him to speed in his researches. A prey to anxiety, she listened for 
every bell that might bring her news, and fretted cruelly at her own 
enforced inaction. The only thought which gave her any comfort 
was that of the impending arrival of her married niece, Mrs. Cor- 
bett. This lady lived about thirty miles from Farnleigh, and Mrs. 
Damer, when forced to keep her room, had written begging her to 
come and watch over Dora. Diana Corbett had answered that her 
children were only just recovering from the measles, and she was 
about to accompany them into sea-side lodgings. She would only 
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wait to settle them there, she added, and then take instant flight to 
Farnleigh, There she hoped to be on Wednesday—the next day to 
that on which we find Starolyi urging a wedding by special licence. 

It is useless to repeat all the arguments, alternately angry 
and impassioned, which the Hungarian used to overcome Dora’s 
resistance. Suffice to say that he eventually extorted from her a 
promise to join him in London on the following night. It was 
his own intention to leave Farnleigh immediately, and he undertook 
to make all the necessary arrangements for the marriage to be cele- 
brated “‘ at the Austrian Embassy” on Thursday morning. The night 
of Wednesday Dora was to pass at the house of Starolyi’s greatest 
friends—a Baron and Baroness attached to the Corps Diplomatique. 
Dora, bewildered by his fluency and awed by the general spendour 
of his projects, when she had once given her promise, had not the 
courage to withdraw it. Nevertheless, the tears she shed on bidding 
adieu to him, when he went to pack his trunks and take leave of 
the Straceys, had their source far less in any emotion connected with 
him than in genuine remorse and terror. The thought of aban- 
doning her aunt in sickness positively wrung the girl’s heart. 
She passed a miserable night, and when her sister arrived next day, 
went forward to greet her with eyes so heavy and cheeks so wan, 
that Mrs. Corbett gave a cry of consternation. 

**Good heavens! child,” said the bonny, bright woman, taking 
her sister into her arms, “you are the person I should have been 
sent for to nurse, it appears to me. But I suppose your malady is 
only sentimental.” 

Mrs. Corbett, with all a happy married woman’s interest in a love 
affair, was full of curiosity in regard to Starolyi; tortured Dora with 
questions about him; and was never tired of lamenting that she had 
arrived just one day too late to see him. ‘‘ He might have waited 
to make the acquaintance of his future sister-in-law. Of course, I 
shall work with you, Dolly, to overcome Aunt Damer’s objections, 
and I hope that one day you will present me at the Court of Vienna 
as a reward for my services,” laughingly said Di, whom Mrs. 
Damer had not yet let into the secret of Arthur Lestrange’s hints, or 
her own suspicions. 

In the course of the afternoon came Clarice Ferrers to enquire 
after Mrs. Damer, call upon Mrs. Corbett, and—talk about the Count. 

‘“‘ Such a dreadful loss! We were so sorry to hear that he had to 
go. But of course the Emperor needs his services. We shall all 
miss him—even you, Dora, for I think he used to come here occa- 
sionally ? ” said the brunette. 

‘He used to come every day,” answered Dora, with more asperity 
than prudence. 

“ Dear me!” remarked Clarice, and looked considerably taken 
aback. ‘To enquire after Mrs. Damer, I suppose? He always said 
he liked her so much.” 
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‘“‘ Did he?” said Dora, rather astonished in her turn. 

‘“‘He appears to have concealed his feelings with great success,” 
observed Di maliciously. 

Clarice surveyed them with a complacent smile. ‘‘ He was very 
reserved. I fancy foreigners often are. But he became latterly so 
intimate with—ah—us, that he confided to us all his feelings and all 
his plans.” 

“ Not all, I fancy,” said Mrs, Corbett, instinctively ranging herself 
on her sister’s side. ‘‘For instance, you did not apparently know 
that he was going until he was gone.” 

Miss Ferrers deigned to make no reply to this, and with an 
elaborate air of indifference, began to talk of something else. But 
when she was leaving, she dropped a few more hints to Dora on her 
way from the hall-door to the garden-gate. 

“It is nice weather now, is it not? Are you thinking of going 
soon to the sea-side >—We ?—Oh ! I really do not know yet what my 
mother and the children will do. I shall probably go abroad.” 

‘‘ With friends?” questioned Dora, in some amazement. People 
in Farnleigh—unlike the rest of the world—still considered ‘ going 
abroad ” in the light of a great event. 

‘With friends ?” repeated Clarice. ‘Um !—well! with a friend 
at any rate. What lovely Cape jessamine!” and she plucked a 
spray. ; 

“Put this geranium with it. May one ask the name of this 
mysterious friend ?” asked Dora, playfully enough. But her fingers 
trembled a little, as she held out the scarlet blossom. 

‘* All in good time, my dear. At present I am bound to secrecy.” 
And with a light laugh of triumph, Miss Ferrers brushed her friend’s 
soft cheek with her lips and darted into the road. The shadows 
danced up and down Clarice’s slight figure as she walked, making 
odd, shifting patterns, now on the top of her linen sunshade, now on 
the flounces of her muslin-dress. Dora stood there, her heart full 
of heavy doubt. She was a fool, she told herself, to pay any 
attention to Clarice’s words. The brunette was always hinting 
at her conquests. Max had naturally said that he hoped to meet 
her again, and on this slender foundation she had built up some 
brilliant future. Dora felt angry. And this anger supplied the fillip 
that was needed to her resolution. Starolyi had never appeared so 
indispensable to her happiness as now, when, for a moment, she had 
questioned his allegiance. 

She looked at her watch. It was past five. In another half-hour 
the express left: she must be quick if she wished to accomplish her 
purpose. Her heart beating higher now with defiance than even 
with excitement, she hastily gained her room, and began her prepara- 
tions. They were brief. She took from her writing-case the letter 
which she had already composed to Di, with the intention of sending , 
it by a messenger from the station; thrust a few things into a bag, 
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and with only one sharp pang on passing her aunt’s closed door, she 
slipped down stairs, through the open door into the garden, and 
then set off running along the lonely road, at the pace of Orestes 
pursued by the Furies. The down-express from London arrived 
about five, and, as the finer folks of Farnleigh were not much in the 
habit of travelling by night, the fugitive hoped to find the station 
nearly deserted. On arriving there, however, and taking her ticket, 
a few words addressed by the station-master to one of his subordinates 
revealed to her that something was amiss on the line. She presently 
received an explanation. 

‘You must have a few minutes’ patience, Miss. ‘The down-express 
is not yet in, and the up-train will consequently be a little late in 
starting. There has been a stoppage before Swindon—nothing 
serious, I think.” 

This was very unwelcome news to Dora. Her courage, born of 
excitement, was fast ebbing, and she feared to meet, among the 
passengers from London, some acquaintance who would be much 
astonished to find her starting at such an hour and alone. She 
would willingly have hidden herself, but of that there was no possibility. 
The station was a small one, and everybody who came and went had 
no choice but to pass through the waiting-room where Dora sat. As 
the minutes went on her nervousness rose to agony. When, at last, 
the train steamed in and the tramp of feet along the platform followed, 
she cowered in her corner, like a hunted hare. To continue sitting 
where she was, opposite the door, was impossible. In despair, she 
sprang up and set herself to appear absorbed in study of the time- 
tables on the wall. She stood thus, motionless, turning crimson to 
the tips of her ears, while one arrival after another hurried through 
the room. Finally the steps ceased; and Dora hoped that all the 
passengers had vanished. The bell for the departure of the up-train 
rang, and she was feeling that, whatever was to happen now, she must 
make a rush for safety, when suddenly she recollected that she had 
not sent her letter of explanation to Di! 

* Bristol —Swindon—change for London. Look sharp, Miss! 
You'll be late,” exclaimed a guard to the scared and flurried girl. 

‘‘Oh, please!” cried Dora, in great distress, “‘ you must wait a 
minute, please! I want a messenger. See! here is a letter. It 
must be taken to Vine Lodge, directly, and given into Mrs. Corbett’s 
own hands. Not Mrs. Damer’s, mind, for the world.” 

‘Can I do your commission for you ?” suddenly asked a voice which 
could not have terrified Dora more if it had been the trump of doom. 
And there, at her elbow, puzzled and profoundly astonished, stood 
Arthur Lestrange! ‘‘ Where are you going?” he asked, as the girl 
mechanically put out her hand to him. 

**To—to London,” said Dora, floundering helplessly into the exact 


truth. 
“Then—?” began Arthur, but broke off and glanced at the 
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letter which she still held. He felt that he had sno right to ques- 
tion her. 

‘‘Time’s up, Miss. We can’t wait any lunger, even for Miss 
Morton,” at this moment interposed the station-master. Dora gave 
a gasp of despair, thrust the letter into the hand of the perplexed 
guard, and seized her bag. Lestrange’s steady glance incensed her, 
She turned from him impatiently, made a dash for a first-class carriage, 
sprang in, and sank upon the cushions more dead than alive ! 

‘* She’s up to some mischief, and, by Jingo! I'll go after her,” said 
Lestrange to himself, and crying to a horrified and irate official: “I 
will pay at Swindon!” he, too, reached a vacant compartment, and 
leapt in as the train was already in motion. 

While being whirled along to Swindon, Lestrange had time to 
arrive at certain conclusions, based upon Mrs, Damer’s telegram of 
the previous day, and a letter of fuller explanations which he had 
received from her that morning. His plan of action was consequently 
matured by the time that the train had arrived at the junction. 
Descending with precaution so as not to be seen by Dora, whom he 
easily dogged on the crowded platform, he hurried to the telegraph 
office and sent two despatches—one to Mrs, Damer, to reassure her ; 
another to London. Then he paid his fare, lighted a cigar, and 
entered a smoking-carriage in a calmer frame of mind. Sitting well 
back, he caught a fresh glimpse of Dora as she hurried past, and a 
rush of tenderness swelled his heart at the sight of the pale little face 
and lovely figure. 

And, indeed, the poor girl was by this time in a pitiable frame of 
mind. The meeting with Lestrange had thoroughly unnerved her, The 
journey seemed eternal to her, excited and worn out with emotion as 
she was ; and when, finally, at midnight the train reached Paddington, 
and her eager eyes detected her lover in the crowd under the gas- 
lamps, she jumped out and ran to him like a panting stag to its refuge. 

** My brave darling !” exclaimed the Hungarian ; and with a thrill 
of, perhaps, the truest feeling he had ever known, took Dora’s. icy- 
cold, trembling hands in his. 

“‘ William Ford, I arrest you in the Queen’s name,” said an easy 
voice behind him. Starolyi started and turned with a livid face. A 
quiet-looking individual in plain clothes took him by the shoulder, 
and, with a significant gesture, exhibited a slip of printed paper. 
Suddenly, as if they had risen from the ground, two constables 
appeared and produced a pair of handcuffs. Arthur Lestrange’s 
grave, pale countenance also disengaged itself from the surrounding 
crowd. And the ‘ Count” knew that, after many doublings and 
manifold escapes, in a moment of sweetest triumph his fate had 
overtaken him, and he stood face to face at last with the avenging 
majesty of the law ! 

‘Max! what is this? What do these men mean? There is some 
mistake!” cried Dora, so bewildered that she only recovered her 
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powers of speech when the handcuffs were already round the adven- 
turer’s wrists. 

“There is no mistake,” said Arthur, compassionately, and drew 
nearer to her side. 

She turned from him petulantly. How irritating he was! Of 
course there was a mistake. 

‘“* Max!” she cried in a sharp tone of agony, and stretched out her 
hand as though to cling to him. 

“‘T must trouble you, madam,” said the detective politely, and 
interposed his own arm between her and his prize. Max gave her 
one look ; a gleam of softer feeling broke for an instant the set rage 
of his face; then he averted his head and, without a word, moved 
slowly away between his captors. Dora darted forward to follow 
him, But quick as thought Lestrange was upon her steps, and seizing 
her absolutely in his arms, held her until the police and their prisoner 
were lost to sight in the throng. She became easy enough to manage 
after that, poor soul! for she nearly lost consciousness, and submitted 
to be half-led, half-carried to a cab. Into this Arthur, giving an 
address to the cabman, got with her. 

“IT am going to put you under my sister’s care for the night,” he 
said kindly. ‘‘She is married and lives at Kensington.” 

The drive lasted a good half-hour, and during the whole of that 
time not an observation was exchanged. The lamplights flashing 
occasionally upon Dora’s face showed her to Arthur with wide-open, 
tearless eyes whose despair made his heartache. Once when his hand 
accidentally touched hers, she withdrew from the contact with a quick 
movement that spoke of resentment. And when the cab stopped: at 
last, and Lestrange would have helped her to descend, she brushed 
his proffered arm aside and walked into the house before him with a 
stately step and erect head. 

Their arrival, of course, excited great surprise; but fortunately Mr. 
and Mrs. Courtenay had been having a party, and consequently were 
but just thinking of going to bed. Arthur’s sister—who was very like 
him—only required half-a-dozen whispered words before she grasped 
the entire situation. Her greeting to Dora was most cordial; and 
Mr. Courtenay took the unexpected guest into the drawing-room, 
where, manfully bottling up his curiosity, he talked to her about the 
fineness of the night and kindred subjects of an inoffensive nature. 
Dora was perfectly civil to him, but as cold as an iceberg. 

“‘ May I go to my room now?” she asked, rising abruptly as Mrs. 
Courtenay and her brother entered. 

“ Certainly,” answered the lady, kindly, and escorted her upstairs. 

** Good-night!” said Dora, stopping short upon the threshold of 
the bed-room door. Her hostess probably comprehended all that 
there was of bitterness and shame in the proud young heart; for she 
had the tact not to press any attentions upon the girl, but just with a 
wish that she might sleep well, turned away and left her as quickly as 
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she could. Then Dora locked the door, and flinging herself upon the 
bed, gave vent in tears to the agony of humiliation, resentment and 
despair that for one interminable hour had filled her heart to bursting, 


“IT cannot—cannot forgive you!” cried Dora passionately, next 
day, to Lestrange. ‘‘ You tell me he is unworthy—an adventurer, a 
forger. I do not believe it! I must have some better proof than 
your assurances.” 

‘‘ My assurances are based upon the revelations of Scotland Yard, 
unfortunately,” said Lestrange, with (at last!) a touch of impatience 
in his tone. 

Dora shrank visibly. ‘Scotland Yard is not infallible,” she said, 
still bravely, but with a horrible sickening feeling of despair and 
disgust in her heart. 

“Dear Miss Morton,” said Lestrange earnestly, ‘do but believe 
how gladly I would speak a word of hope to you, if I did not feel 
that any false comfort now would only make your ultimate awakening 
the more bitter. In all this miserable business I have had but one 
thought, which was to save you . 

‘And to ruin Am,” burst in Dora excitedly, ‘It is easy to evoke 
morality and public justice and many other high-sounding aims 
which may serve as a cloak for personal resentment.” 

“ Enough!” said Arthur, now thoroughly wounded, and rose from his 
seat. ‘‘ The position of a rejected suitor is never a very agreeable or 
a very triumphant one, but it was left for me to learn, and for you, 
Miss Morton, to teach me, that it might be made the occasion of 
intolerable insult. If it pleases you to consider me a sneak, that you 
may exalt Count Starolyi into a victim, I must deplore your resolution, 
but it would be beneath me to contest it. There is, however, one 
point which I should like you clearly to understand, and which results 
from my altered position both towards you and towards the world.” 

Dora raised her tear-stained, and truth to tell, somewhat shame- 
stricken face from her handkerchief, and listened to him now with a 
mournful, nascent curiosity. 

“When I offered you my hand,” continued Arthur, in his low, 
steady tones, ‘‘I considered myself the heir to great wealth. Two 
days ago I knew with certainty that these expectations had vanished 
into thin air. Even had you honoured me by accepting me, I 
should have regarded such a change in my prospects as a reasonable 
motive on your part for withdrawing your plighted word. And this 
declaration should show you with how little hope of winning you at 
any time for my wife I interposed last night to save you, as I should 
have interposed to save the merest acquaintance, from a future of 
disgrace and ruin.” 

He took his hat—bowed—and left her. Left her roused for an 
instant from the contemplation of her own woes, startled, compas- 
sionate, remorseful and ashamed ! 
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But the humiliation of those first days following Starolyi’s, or rather 
Ford’s arrest, was nothing compared to what Dora had to suffer after 
her return to Farnleigh. Her aunt, indeed, and the still dumb- 
foundered Mrs, Corbett welcomed the returned fugitive with the utmost 
kindness ; and from the moment that they first received her again 
into their arms, they made not the smallest allusion to her escapade 
or its cause. But, as her attempted elopement had been kept a 
profound secret, and her absence explained by a visit to a friend, 
Dora could not escape wherever she went from the intolerable 
suffering of hearing her late lover abused. For the news of his arrest 
travelled down to Farnleigh two days after his departure ; and the 
little town gradually awoke to the fact that it had nourished a viper 
in its bosom. 

Incredulity was the first sentiment. Like poor Dora, everybody 
said there must be a mistake. An error of identity would account 
for the whole thing. Mrs. Damer explained that Arthur Lestrange, 
on meeting the adventurer at the Straceys’, had recognised him as a 
man whom he had known some two years previously in America, 
where he passed as the Honourable Mr. Grenville. Under this name 
he had enjoyed a brief but brilliant career, and had been within an 
ace of marrying the richest heiress in California. Of course, said 
Farnleigh, here was the solution of the whole mystery, Mr. Lestrange 
was responsible for having had an innocent man arrested. It was 
understood that he had found out in some odd way that the Count 
was to be at Paddington Station on a particular night, and had com- 
municated the fact to the police. They had, an hour previously, 
discovered what they considered the last link in the chain of evidence, 
and had hastened in consequence to effect the arrest. It was plain 
that the whole thing had been done in too great a hurry. The zeal 
of Scotland Yard was easy to understand, but, really, Mr. Lestrange’s 
—Farnleigh shook its head, and looked, not merely volumes, but a 
whole encyclopzedia of unutterable things. 

Unfortunately, just about this time Mrs. Damer got her answer from 
the Consul, who apologised for his delay. He stated that there was 
indeed a Count Starolyi whose age corresponded to that of the pre- 
tender, and who had been for three years past shut up in a lunatic 
asylum in a remote corner of Hungary! The Consul added that 
this young nobleman, a few months before going mad, had been 
robbed by his secretary—an Englishman—who had levanted with a 
large sum of money, many of his employer’s private papers, and all 
his decorations. 

This was a blow indeed! The pluckiest among the ladies 
apart, very few had the courage now to defend the too seductive 
stranger. 

As for the officers—who, it may be remembered, had never believed 
in him—they assumed quite the airs of the Prussian army in Paris. 
People looked mournfully at the soi-disant Hungarian’s splendid 
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presents. ‘“* Poor fellow! at least he was very generous,” said the 
most indulgent. 

But even this remaining drop of consolation was denied at last to 
the cup of their bitterness, 

There was one general groan of rage and consternation when 
the bills for all the elegant gifts bestowed by the ‘Count ” upon his 
hosts arrived from the county-town—addressed to the presentees ! 
The jewellers, florists, picture-sellers and stationers, cross-questioned, 
exhibited the orders given by “Starolyi” in the names of the persons 
whom he had delighted to honour. Then it was that with one 
accord Farnleigh fell foul of the unfortunate Mr. Stracey. This 
gentleman (smarting under the knowledge that if he wished to keep 
some proof-engravings of which he had been extremely proud, he 
must pay for them) became quite apoplectic at last every time his 
late guest’s name was mentioned. ll that anybody managed to 
elicit from him was that he had met Ford in a theatre in Paris. 
Between the acts, and as a consequence of some interchange of 
programmes and opera-glasses, the two had fallen talking ; and Mr. 
Stracey having mentioned “ old Starolyi” as a former friend of his, 
his new acquaintance declared himself to stand to that defunct noble- 
man in the relation of a son. 

‘* Most imprudent of Mr. Stracey, I must say!” remarked, to Mrs. 
Damer, an elderly maiden who, never having had any bouquets, was 
rather inclined to enjoy the dénouement. ‘ Myself, I was always 
convinced that this man was an impostor, were not you?” 

** Honestly, I cannot say that my suspicions went so far as that. 
And, Miss Tilney, I should think even yours were of recent origin,” 
said Mrs. Damer, remembering how her visitor had moved heaven and 
earth to have the Straceys’ friend introduced to her. 

“Not at all—not at all! I suspected him from the first. They say he 
will have twenty-five years’ penal servitude—Bless me! Dora, how pale 
you look. One would almost think—Have you heard about Clarice 
Ferrers ? Found out in a clandestine correspondence with this wretch. 
Madly in love with him, my dear Mrs. Damer! What the girls of the 
present day are coming to! they will be falling in love with murderers 
next. I always told Mrs. Ferrers that she should look a little more 
sharply after that pert minx, Miss Clarice. I am assured she used 
to meet this—he! he !—forger, every night at the entrance-gate of 
the Straceys’ paddock, and in a month she was to have joined him 
in Guernsey. You have heard, of course, he left so suddenly because 
some grand swindling enterprise in Paris collapsed. No? then you 
have not read the papers? I will send them to you. They will 
amuse Dora. Good-bye, child. You are losing all your roses, and 
your complexion is everything to you. I should prescribe change of 
—he ! he !—scene.” 

This is a specimen of what poor Dora had to endure, while the 
leaden weeks crawled on before Ford’s trial—each hour in them being 
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marked by some new agony in her long torture. How she lived through 
the pain, the infinite humiliation, she never knew. But she came out 
of the ordeal with a strengthened character and nobler aims. And, 
at last, her greatest sorrow was caused, not by the recollection of the 
love that she had lavished on an impostor, but of the injustice of 
which she had been guilty towards a friend. 


For the next two years Lestrange, working hard at literature in 
London, came but little to Farnleigh. His aunt and uncle, though 
full of pride in their tardily-born heir, were as fond of him as ever, 
and he was as glad as ever to be with them. But he was resolute to 
win his own way to fortune, and his efforts left him scant leisure for 
a country life. 

Dora and he met finally at a dinner-party at the Straceys. They 
sat next to one another at table, but did not find very much to say. 
She noted with a remorseful pleasure how gentle his manner was to 
her. He felt an emotion that surprised himself on observing that she 
was paler and graver, if lovelier than of old. After dinner, by accident 
they found themselves alone in the conservatory—that conservatory 
so odious to Dora because connected in her mind with “ Starolyi.” 
As she stood there a whirl of recollections assailed her. Lestrange 
was speaking. She did not heed him. A little disappointed, perhaps, 
he was moving away, when the girl, desperately collecting her courage, 
said eagerly, ‘‘ Please, stay!” 

He turned, surprised at the agitation of her tone. 

‘* Stay just one moment, Mr. Lestrange. I may not again have 
an opportunity ; and I have so longed to be able to speak to you. 
Once, in that dreadful time, you were very, very good to me; and I 
was unjust and insulting to you. No, don’t interrupt me, please. I 
must say it. I don’t suppose you will care about my being sorry; 
that is not much good to you; but I am sorry, and I was so five 
minutes after I spoke those horrible words. And ever since I have 
wanted to tell you so, and to ask you to forgive me. And—do you 
think you ever can?” Dora, feeling that she had made the most 
idiotic speech possible, blushing and mortified at herself, put out 
two eager little hands. 

“What would I wot forgive you?” said Lestrange; and taking 
her hands, kissed them. 


“IT congratulate you, my dear,” some months later said Miss 
Tilney when Dora was engaged. ‘‘ For do you know, I feared once 
that you were fretting for ‘that Charming Count.’” 











ABOUT NORWAY. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, AUTHOR OF “ THROUGH HOLLAND.” 





T was already a 
bright morning 
when, between three 
and four o'clock, we 
were aroused by the 
uncanny woman from 
too short a slumber after 
our return from the 
Vettifos.. Opening the 
door without ceremony, 
and putting down our 
boots with a clatter that 
would have aroused a 
regiment of Dutchmen, 
she muttered somecaba- 
listic words and with- 
drew. 

Ten minutes after- 
wards, the door was 
once more = abruptly 
opened; she brought 
in a tray of coffee, 
which she laid upon 
the. table, and con- 
descending to utter 
a “Vor so got!” again 
retired. We had begged this coffee the previous night of the 
landlord, as a special favour; he had become our intercessor with 
the woman, and she, with an ill grace she took no pains to conceal, 
had finally nodded assent. But, grace or no grace, we were grateful ; 
she was evidently a woman of her word, whatever her failings might 
be ; and it is just possible that she thought it hard lines to have to 
turn out at 3.30 a.m. to make coffee. 

It was certainly hard lines to us, that early rising. But several 
days would elapse before the steamer would again start for Bergen, 
and as we could not afford to lose the time, no choice was left 
us in the matter. We packed, and drank our coffee, our windows 
wide open, the daylight broad and full, early though it was, and 
in spite of the barren heights that overshadowed the inn, and pre- 
vented one from drawing a deep breath; within sound of those 
trickling waterfalls that night and day kept up an unceasing chatter, 
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until you seemed haunted by some familiar and restless spirit of the 
air. We drank our coffee, I say, and as its aromatic vapours, like 
incense, ascended, our hearts softened towards the gloomy woman, 
whose motto seemed to be “ Deeds, not words.” ‘Then, all ready, 
we departed. 

The men who had rowed us yesterday from Aardal were waiting 
at the door, took our luggage and hurried down to their little boat. 
The village slumbered ; nor man nor dog stirred ; not a chimney sent 
forth its thin cloud of blue peat smoke to announce that. the cottage 
inmates had awakened to another day; not a sound disturbed the 
echo of our footsteps. In silence we were rowed to the steamer, and 
turned our backs upon Laerdal—as we thought for ever. 

But in Norway you must be certain of nothing; above all, never be 
certain that you have said farewell to a place for the last time. We 
never doubted but that we should see Laerdal no more; yet fate 
willed that we should one day return, and be detained some days 
under the crushing weight of those mountains, and the monotonous 
sound of the waterfalls. Many things as well as many people will 
not bear too close a contact, too intimate a familiarity. 

We were only just in time for the steamer. A few minutes after getting 
on board she left her moorings ; and soon we found ourselves out in 
the deep waters, surrounded by the wild mountains. On her way to 
Bergen the steamer would call at many places, but not at Aardal, 
Thus we should not again see the quaint village and Jens Klingen- 
berg, father and son.’ We even caught no distant view of the place 
in passing the arm. of the fjord that led up to it; but, steaming 
onwards, found ourselves on new waters and amidst new scenes, 

The Sogne Fjord may be compared to a great tree, the main body 
forming the trunk, and the inlets the branches. In these inlets the 
best of the scenery will be found. On the broad water you have 
nothing but the barren mountains on all sides, wild and desolate, 
gloomy and severe. But many of the inlets lead up to charming 
spots, rich with verdure ; slopes of laughing fields, interspersed with 
vast pine forests, and cataracts that rush down the mountains in 
long unbroken threads of white tumbling foam. Sunny valleys and 
passes divide the hills, run upwards and turn out of sight, as if to 
lure you to their far-off beauties: as lure you they do. One of the 
pleasantest things in Norway is to take such a fjord as the Sogne, 
there pitch your tent for a month, and become thoroughly acquainted 
with its most favoured spots, which cannot well be seen under other 
circumstances. For they lie hid from view, and, like the best things 
and the best natures of earth, are found in their modest retirement 
only by long seeking. 

One lovely spot: where the sun was pouring down his hot rays 
upon the glinting trees that threw their shadows upon the grass, 
beyond which sylvan retreat a pine forest tempted you with its cool 
depths: was the neighbourhood of Frithiof's Saga. The landing 
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stage was crowded with people, and the bowing that took place 
between those on board and those on the pier was in the highest 
degree amusing and absurd. Twenty, thirty times each man would 
take off his hat, replacing it firmly on his head between every bow. 
This bowing is a thorough institution in Norway from north to south: 
I think the fact has already been stated: it occupies a consider- 
able portion of their time, which might be thus divided :—So many 
hours a week for the duties of the table, so many for sleeping, so 
many for work, so many for play: an equal proportion for bowing. 
Until all this bowing was done, not a thing could be attended to 
in the way of business: and, business over, the boat could not start 
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until the bowing was once more gone through from beginning to end. 
One felt reluctant to leave so lovely a spot. Behind us were huge 
mountains of bare granite looking hazy in the sunshine, and seem- 
ing to tower into the broad, bluey-white intensity of the midday sky, 
like the pinnacles of some far-off celestial temple. On the other 
side, again, were immense mountains covered with snow, and in the 
midst of this snow-field might be distinguished the blue ice of the 
everlasting glaciers. As we looked, a party of climbers were approach- 
ing it. With the aid of strong glasses we watched them turn and 
pause and look down upon us—no doubt in every sense of the 
word—from their superior height. 

There was a party of people on board, half English, half Swedish, 
from having lived long years in Sweden. The girls were magnifi- 
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cent in golden hair and rainbow dresses, and proved that fair 
syrens may qualify themselves for flirting just as much in Sweden as 
in England. They were very lively, with little ripples of laughter, 
occasionally breaking out in a chorus that was perhaps rather noisy. 
One of them, of a sentimental turn, devoted her attention to the 
scenery, and, despite the utter indifference of the others to the beauties 
that surrounded us on all sides, shot forth minute guns of: “ Girls, 
attention! oh, do look! this is too beautiful! this is quite too ex- 
quisite! this is oo, Too charming! oh, those delicious mountains !” 
—addressed, perhaps, to a gigantic mass of frowning granite, full of 
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solemn lights and shades. Exclamations that, coming in the midst 
of such scenes, were like a jarring discord intruding upon the 
grandest harmony. 

This young lady evidently thought otherwise, and in the loveliest 
parts of the journey would give vent to her fine feelings by the above 
recorded exclamations, reiterated over and over again. The next 
morning, on visiting the picture-gallery in Bergen, we found they had 
been before us, and the gentleman had signed himself in the Visitors” 
Book, as ‘Jeremiah Brown, Esquire.” Well, it is certain that 
Jeremiah Brown, Esquire, and his party were very lively that day on: 
board : and as they expressed their full intention of returning again. 
next year to those scenes which raised in them such deep but not 
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silent emotions, it is not improbable that some happy members of the 
travelling community—perhaps kindred spirits—may fall under the 
influence of those lovely blue eyes, and golden hair, and little ripples 
of laughter, varied by pensive sighs and gushing enthusiasm : all 
so many feminine darts wherewith to pierce the heart and destroy 
the peace of the more susceptible portion of mankind. 

All day long we were steaming about the Sognefjord, the wildest 
and most severe of all the Norwegian fjords: but not possessing the 
unrivalled beauty and luxuriance of the Hardanger. The one has 
the savage grandeur of the north—fit home for the Vikings: the 
other has the softer aspect of a more southern atmosphere. The 
freaks of nature are no more to be relied on than the changing moods 
of the wind or the smiles of a spoilt beauty. The greater part 
of the time we were out on the broad waters, but occasionally 
turned up into an inlet where little wooden sheds were built out at 
the end of short wooden piers, and threw their reflections deep down 
into the surface of the brilliant water. Here we would stop at a 
station, land passengers and take on others, and now and then hoist 
an old cow into the hold. At one of these stations, just as we had 
started, a cavalcade consisting of half-a-dozen carrioles came tearing 
down the valley path, and a shouting ensued that might have waked 
the Seven Sleepers. It was the only time I ever saw Norwegians 
really excited ; and evidently they were ashamed of themselves, for 
as soon as the noise had had the desired effect and the steamer had 
put back, half the little crowd watching us on the pier turned tail and 
departed. 

The latter part of the journey was less interesting than the former. 
The mountains fell away as we neared the sea, and we passed through 
flat islets and narrow channels, with here and there a cluster of pic- 
turesque houses or a quaint lighthouse upon some solitary rock. Occa- 
sionally we passed boats laden with wood, whose curious forms seemed 
to take us back to the days of the Greek galleys. Towards evening, a 
party of young Norwegian women on board sang an evening hymn, 
and had a little religious service amongst themselves, their faces turned 
seawards ; primitive, indeed, but pleasant to witness, so earnest and 
devotional was their attitude. Only amongst these far-off people— 
and their lives are so quiet and isolated, that to all intents and 
purposes they are very far-off—do we see the simple manners of our 
forefathers reflected in force. But the people of a mountainous 
country are always more religious than those of the lowlands. It 
may be that these grand and noble objects of nature, have a corre- 
sponding influence upon the minds and hearts that live beneath 
their shadows. 

This band of young men and women landed at the last station we 
called at, having shaken hands with one another all round as soon as 
their hymn was over. It was not very beautifully sung; the Nor- 
wegian peasants have no idea of music; but it was sung with quiet 
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energy, and to an old tune often heard in our own churches in Eng- 
land. It was strange indeed to hear it so far away amidst these rude 
and primitive scenes, echoed. from every nook and corner of the rocks, 
and floating away towards the mountains. An incident to have 
pleased John Wesley, who would have joined in with the heartiest of 
them. 

Soon after this, we, too, came to our last stage. It was about ten 
o'clock at night, and the glory of the day was setting. But the twi- 
light could not conceal the extreme beauty of the situation of Bergen. 
It lies under the shadow of great hills, with houses reaching far up the 
green slopes. The port stretches up into the town, and gives shelter 
to a multitude of vessels. 

As we made way, Mr. Jeremiah Brown fell into a sad error. A 
boat manned by sailors, looking as smart as if they belonged to a 
man of-war, had pushed out a very little from the shore. The sailors 
were resting upon their oars. ‘‘ Look, girls!” cried the excited and 
delighted Mr. Brown. ‘“ There is the Herr Captain Smidt. That is 
his boat, and those are his men. And there he is himself in the 
stern. He has done this in our honour. Dear me! how attentive 
and polite of him to be sure!” concluded the gratified old gentleman. 
‘“‘ Wave, girls! wave your handkerchiefs to the Herr Captain Smidt. 
I will do the same!” The waving that ensued, both of hands and 
umbrellas was frantic ; but the more frantic the waving, the less the 
boat responded. ‘Very funny, girls!” cried the perplexed Mr. 
Brown. ‘Very strange that the Herr Captain Smidt does not return 
our salute! He must be shortsighted.” 

And then as we took a slight turn nearer the shore, and passed 
quite close to the little boat, the frightful discovery was made that it 
was a case of mistaken identity, and that all this waving and 
enthusiasm had been thrown away upon utter strangers. One quite 
felt for them, they looked so dejected and crestfallen, and so small, 

By-and-by we all landed, Mr. Jeremiah Brown and party to adjourn 
to Holdt’s Hotel, we to the Scandinavia, Our old friend Mr. B. 
with whom we had journeyed up the Spirillen, had strongly recom- 
mended this inn. ‘I always go to the Scandinavia,” said he. “I 
always cultivate the beautiful and the splendid,” he added, with a 
grandiloquent tone that in so simple, so kindly and philanthropical a 
nature was only amusing, but in anyone else would have been ridicu- 
lous. ‘When I wake in the morning,” he went on, “I like to jump 
out of bed, pull aside the curtains, and immediately see before me on 
the one side the grand mountains, and on the other the life and 
beauty of the shipping. Ah, that is fine!” And he threw up his 
arms in enthusiasm. : 

So we promised to ‘‘ descend” at the Scandinavia, where, he said, 
he should join us if we only stayed long enough, after having safely 
conveyed his sister into the keeping of her friends. A porter from 
the hotel, awaiting the arrival of the steamer, seized upon our 
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possessions. Passing between large warehouses, and mounting a 
short, steep hill, we at once came upon the Scandinavia. 

It was certainly very dull and gloomy, and gave one the idea of a 
house whose glory had departed ; a house living upon a past reputa- 
tion, or that had been injured by the upspringing of a rival of more 
modern and fashionable pretensions. Holdt’s hotel, we afterwards 
found, was better organised in every respect, more cheerful and com- 
fortable. The Scandinavia was full of long, dark passages, that 
might well have been haunted by ghosts of the departed, but seemed 
certainly little troubled by the living. One solitary waiter appeared 
in possession of the place, showed us to our rooms, waited upon us 
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at table. We arrived on the Monday, and left on the Wednesday 
night, and certainly had nothing to complain of beyond the gloom 
and solitude of the house. As we were alone at meals, the one 
waiter could well attend to our wants, whilst at dinner the landlord 
came in and presided at the sideboard. But the “ grandeur of the 
mountains” which had raised Mr. B.’s enthusiasm could not atone 
for the desolation within the house, that haunted it like a depressing 
atmosphere. 

Bergen is a quaint and very picturesque old town, dating back to 
the 11th century: far quainter than Christiania, by which it has 
been superseded. It was once the capital of Norway, and fora time 
the Royal residence ; but all this has now gone to Christiania. Yet 
it still remains a more important sea-port than the capital. It has a 
population of nearly 40,000 inhabitants, The streets as a rule are 
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quiet, and there is little noise or excitement going on within them— 
except when one of the heavy carts is charging over the stones with a 
deafening roar. The fish market in the early morning is a scene 
of great activity, The market is in the very centre of the town, 
on the great square, at the extremity of the harbour. Here in boats 
on the water, and in stalls on the land, the fishmen and fishwomen 
are pursuing a thriving and noisy trade. The housewives and servants 
of the town come down in strong force and bargain for the day’s 
dinner. The spot is thronged with people, but not all on purchase 
bent: many come out of curiosity: to see the gathering of these 
clans: to watch the lively scene, and to take note of the picturesque 
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costumes. It is a perfect Babel of sounds. Loud tones in all 
directions and in every key, productive more of discord than 
harmony. 

It is a most curious and picturesque scene, full of life and animation, 
the very air itself loaded with the smell of the fish. Immediately in 
front of you, as you stand in the middle of the square, one of the 
great hills stretches its head high and wide, green slopes almost to the 
very summit. Half way up these slopes, so elevated that you wonder 
who has patience to climb them day after day, are quaint old houses, 
their red roofs standing out in rich and striking contrast with the 
green background of the hills: a panorama of life and beauty glow- 
ing freshly in the morning sun. To the left hand is the noisy fish 
market, and the townswomen young and old. Many of them in 
quaint Norwegian costumes are making their purchases with an 
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earnestness worthy of a greater if not a better cause. . Conspicuous 
amongst them are the young women with the “snood”: the badge 
of maidenhood ‘in certain parts of Norway. It consists of red braid 
twisted round and round the plaits of hair, until the plaits are quite 
covered by it. It is then worn round the head like a coronet. A 
curious custom and not very becoming. 

. Beyond the fish-market is the forest of shipping, stretching all down 
the harbour, an ever-shifting scene as the vessels come and go; 
streamers of many countries are flying in the wind ; all is sparkling, 
brimming over with healthful life. You catch the influence, and 
wonder how anyone can in such scenes, and breathing such air, ever 
grow as old and wrinkled as those old fishwomen that are brandish- 
ing their wares and disputing for a fraction of money. Every now 
and then, a cry of ‘‘ Flot!” comes from the shore, as someone 
appears at one of the narrow openings between the great ware- 
houses—openings that are so many landing-stages—and the quick 
retort of ‘‘ Ja vel!” rings across the water, and a boat shoots out in 
reply. But the sun is pouring down his intense rays upon all, and, 
early though the morning is, you feel that you are getting gradually 
baked. Quaint, lively, sparkling and original as the whole scene is, 
full of beautiful tone and colouring, you are glad to turn into a 
quieter street and cross over to the shady side. 

' The'streets are many of them narrow and irregular. » Openings 
from the pavement lead down into cellars, where people live and 
make boxes painted a glaring red decorated with gaudy and fantastic 
flowers and devices, with which the Norwegian peasants travel about 
the country. Boxes that hold a variety of articles: all their worldly 
wardrobe ; food sufficient for a week or a fortnight’s consumption, 
according to the length of the journey they are about to take; a 
bottle of beer or the brandy of the country (of which the less said, 
the better), and a knife to cut their food—a fork is a superfluous 
article of luxury with them. With such an outfit they are inde- 
pendent of everything and everyone; can travel a whole week or 
more by steamer, and have no expense during their voyage beyond 
their passage-money. The Norwegians, having very little money, 
are frugal and provident. They know its value and spend nothing 
in waste. The English, in the same rank of life, might learn a wise 
lesson from these descendants of the Vikings. 

One of the great trades of Bergen is the stock-fish: into the mys- 
teries of which I gained more insight later on than I cared for. 
The stock-fish is sent to all parts of the world, but chiefly to the 
Mediterranean and to Spain. It consists of cod-fish salted and 
dried to the consistency of a deal board, and its perfume keeps 
you as far as possible at a respectable distance. Many of the sea 
boats were in the harbour to-day, with their cargoes of roe and train 
oil, These arrive during the months of May and June; in July and 
August they come in with rock fish and dried fish, Strange vessels 
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with high prows, rounded at the end and curling like a dolphin’s tail ; 
differing little in fashion from the dragon ships used by the Vikings 
a thousand years ago. 

At Bergen we were to take passage for the North Cape, a journey 
of seventeen days to and fro. We had a selection of steamers: and 
a Norwegian gentleman, to whom we had taken an introduction, 
showed us great kindness, escorted us about the town, and was of the 
utmost use to us. Here again we should have been nonplussed 
without such help, not knowing what to do for the best, and not being 
able to find out: just as, going down the Spirillen, our kind old 
friend Mr. B. had been everything to us in the first stages of our 
journey. At the hotel at Bergen, no one could give us the slightest 
information about the North Cape boats, and without Herr T. to 
pilot us into the right channel, we must have run the risk of a right 
or wrong choice. 

Several companies run their vessels to the Cape, and the question 
for us was, which boat would be most comfortable, and in which 
should we gain the most and the pleasantest experience. We very 
soon decided in favour of the Michael Krohn, Captain Bjornstad, 
of which Messrs. Gundersen and Schoning, were the agents in Bergen. 
The company especially study the pleasure and accommodation of their 
passengers, The cabins of the Michael Krohn, freshly fitted up, and 
the saloon, decorated with purple velvet cushions, and white panels 
relieved by gilt beading, had a bright and cheerful appearance not to 
be resisted. We were fortunate, too, in finding a little cabin vacant ; 
the best, indeed the only real cabin on board ; which held four berths, 
with room for a table, and a couple of chairs, and a moderate amount 
of luggage. - This we secured exclusively to ourselves by the payment 
of three fares, according to the advertised rules of the company: an 
arrangement which made all the difference to the comfort of the 
journey. 

This matter satisfactorily settled, we returned to shore with Herr 
T., strolled through the old parts of the town with him, and visited 
the picture-gallery, where the name of Jeremiah Brown, Esquire, and 
his bevy of fair damsels had become historical record for ever. The 
picture-gallery is not large, and contains no pictures of especial 
interest ; but the Norwegians are not a very artistic people, probably 
for want of opportunity. It can be from no other cause in so 
intelligent a race. ‘Their broad, well-developed foreheads denote 
sense and imagination, and minds that ought to be in sympathy with 
the zesthetic and beautiful. But a taste for the fine arts is not easily 
gratified, and unless a country patronises her artists to a considerable 
extent, that spirit of emulation which goes far to produce talent, at 
any rate,.if not genius, is checked. 

Genius will make its own way, and will not be repressed ; but talent 
is not genius. Whilst the one will rise superior to all opposition and 
discouragement, the other often dies out for want of support. The 
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strength of the one is derived from itself ; the other must be invigorated 
from without. The Danes of late years have certainly taken the lead in 
marine subjects, but England has largely patronised their productions. 
To stand before a masterpiece of Sorensen or Bille, is to see the moving 
of the water, to hear the surging of the waves, to feel the freshen- 
ing breeze fanning your cheek. The Norwegians, on the other hand, 
give one the impression of a people of great artistic resources as yet 
undeveloped. They have little or nothing in their country to help 
them on. It has no past school of masters, like Italy, for instance, or 
Holland and Belgium. It has been isolated from all such advantages 
as much as it is removed in position from the more refined and 
civilised countries of the world. Even Sweden, a step lower down, 
is in advance of Norway. The latter has not even any architecture 
to boast of, with the exception of Throndhjem Cathedral, a building 
far from perfect in itself. No monuments of antiquity carry you back 
into the past, no ruins make the romance of the present. Through- 
out the country you see neither trace nor vestige of architectural 
beauty, and you long to bring an old abbey, such as Westminster, and 
place it in one of those grand valleys, where the eternal mountains 
tower heavenwards, and the never-ending torrents rush down in 
foaming cataracts. You want to bring such an abbey, the glory 
of man’s handiwork, into comparison with those hills, the glory of 
creation. 

Day after day, passing through such scenes, the eye hungers after 
some grand ruin to break the monotony of this eternal solitude, this 
unbroken sameness, beautiful as it all is ; longs for a token of bygone 
life and activity and greatness in man. But in vain. Think what 
it would be to come upon such ruins as Raglan, or Tintern, or 
Heidelberg, in these vast stretches of lonely country; to visit them 
some night when flooded by moonlight ; moonlight more brilliant than 
can be conceived in our less rarified atmosphere. People the ruins 
with an assembly of silent ghosts ; ghosts creeping out at the dead 
hour. In solemn grey procession see them cross the moonlit plain, 
and disappear amidst the vast forests upon the slopes. Imagine 
them again issuing forth upon the mountain tops, working spells, or 
performing allotted penances ; until, at the first flush of dawn in the 
east, they hasten back affrighted to their silent tombs. 

We may imagine all this, but we do not see it. The Norwegians 
have not any past history of this kind ; they never will have ; and pro- 
bably no one thinks about it or regrets it less than themselves. Life 
for them is, of necessity, eminently practical. I do not believe it is 
of choice. As I have already remarked, Norway owes nothing to 
man: her attractions are all her own: they date further back than 
all ruins, and will be in existence when our own proud ruins have 
crumbled away. 

The days we spent in Bergen were so supremely hot that it was 
almost impossible to stir about, and we longed for the time when 
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we should be upon the water, revelling in such breezes as might be 
wafted to us straight from the North Pole. Yet, after a week of com- 
parative isolation from one’s fellows, a week of uninterrupted and 
desolate country, the change to the bright, quaint town, a return to 
something like civilisation and mankind, had been very pleasant. 
On the Wednesday night we went down to take our leave of Herr 
T., sat an hour with him on the verandah of his house, overlooking 
his gardens and the mountains across the water, down which, of 
course, small waterfalls were trickling ; and then almost regretted the 
“bon voyage ” which consigned us to the less certain because un- 
proved quarters of our vessel. 

The clocks were striking eleven when we went on board. The 
steamer was to have started at midnight, but of course was behind 
time : there was no chance of her moving for some hours. We turned 
in, therefore, but with little prospect of rest. Incessant noise went on ; 
shouting, talking, disputing, and taking in cargo ; whilst the ‘‘ donkey 
engine” might have been sounds issuing from the infernal regions. 
At length, about 5 a.m., there were signs of motion, and, going up 
on deck to reconnoitre, we found the good vessel making her way 
through the forest of ships with the usual difficulties. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the sky. Dream clouds, 
rose-coloured and ethereal, were floating over a surface of the most 
liquid, transparent blue. The fresh invigorating breeze of the early 
morning was especially delightful and exhilarating after the heat of 
the past two days. We took our last view of the mountains, and the 
town, and the red-roofed houses upon the slopes, that make Bergen 
so quaint and picturesque. Then, turning to the right, all went out 
of view as the good ship Michael Krohn steamed northwards. 
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MAD MATT YY.. 


By ANNE BEALE. 





BELIEF in ghosts is common to most primitive-people. The 

outlying districts of our town had their legends of ghosts and 
fairies ; indeed no Welsh district is without them. But most of these 
were harmless from their antiquity, and even the peasants began to 
consider them as bygone tales, This, however, was not the case with 
ghostly stories originating within the memory of the living; for much 
terror was experienced by the ignorant and superstitious, concerning 
sights which had their origin in circumstances of recent. date. Nor 
was it easy to convince them that flesh and blood were not spirit 
when once they had resolved that they were. 

_ Mr. Superintendent Pryse was one of the Anti-spiritualists of his 
day, and during his long rounds, took almost as much trouble.to run 
ghosts as criminals to ground. But he had a friend who occasion- 
ally came from a distance to visit him, who was as profound a be- 
liever as he was sceptical. They discussed the matter without com- 
ing to any conclusion; grew hot, grew cold, like the weather, but 
found the temperate degree unattainable. 

‘*T am told that hundreds have seen the ghost. that haunts Gwyn- 
ant Bridge,” said Captain Glyn, one day when +the subject cropped 
up. 

“Fools! they can’t-have seen it because they. are afraid to cross. 
the meadows,” returned the Superintendent, ‘ But women lose 
their wits and even their legs, when they do happen to near the 
spot.” 

‘* Have you ever seen it ?” 

“Yes; more than once ; but I don’t believe in it.” 

**T thought seeing was believing ? ” 

“Not in the matter of ghosts. Our natural eyes are no more 
constructed to see into the spiritual world than they are into the 
animalcular. We haven’t arrived at spiritual microscopes, eh ?” 

“No need. Ghosts are visible without ’em.” 

“‘ We will go and look up the Gwynant ghost this evening,” said 
the Superintendent. ‘She only shows about the full of the moon. 
It is a woman, you see; for all fools are feminine, except, perhaps, 
Captain Glyn, commander in her Majesty’s navy.” 

The Captain would rather have confronted death on a raging 
sea than have sought a ghost by moonlight; but he was too proud 
to say so, and therefore acceded, unwillingly, to the proposal. 

Mr. Superintendent Pryse took down his club and the heavy 
walking-stick whence he could draw a sharp weapon: then called 
majestic Gwen, his housekeeper. 
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“ Tell Williams to wait here until ten ; then, if we are not back, to 
follow us to Gwynant Bridge,” he said. 

* Where the ghost stands and talks, sir?” asked immovable Gwen ; 
who, her master said, ought to have been a man. 

“Yes. Come along, Glyn.” 

They set out between six and seven o’clock of a fine April evening, 
for a.four-mile walk across country. The moon was rising, and 
would be at her full. Their way led them, first up a hilly road, 
beneath which a rapid river foamed and tumbled over rocks and 
. stones; between trees that looked like an army of spirits in the 
shadowy light: then through a wood, Here myriads of blue- 
bells :had folded themselves to sleep in the white light, and prim- 
rose-buds slumbered amongst their leaves, while, between the 
beam and breeze, it seemed that fairies tripped it among the silent 
flowers. 

By the time they reached Gwynant Meadows the moon had risen, 
and héd made of the dews that trembled on the grass-blades prisms 
of light. They trod them down as they crossed in the direction of 
the bridge. When they came within a few paces of the haunted 
spot, they halted involuntarily, and exclaimed together, ‘There it 
is!” 

There it certainly was. Amongst the trees on the left side of the 
bridge stood a white, transparent figure, tall and immovable. One 
hand was outstretched, the other concealed by shadowy drapery. 
The most incredulous must have acknowledged that an apparition 
was before him—a pale, thin, luminous, motionless ghost. 

‘*Enough. Come away,” whispered Glyn. 

** Not till we’ve seen what she’s made of,” returned Pryse aloud. 

‘** Made of!” was audibly repeated by some mocking voice. 

‘‘She can speak, anyhow,” said the Superintendent softly, break- 
ing from the grasp of his trembling friend. 

He walked towards the bridge, holding his official club in one 
hand, his stick in the other, resolute enough to frighten away any 
ghost. He did so in effect. ; 

‘I vow she’s gone!” he exclaimed. 

** Gone !” repeated the unearthly voice. 

‘No, she’s here!” returned the Captain, and “ Here,” was the 
ghostly repetition. 

“‘] say she’s gone!” ‘I say she’s here!” “Gone!” ‘“ Here!” 
was reiterated, until the wrathful Superintendent scarcely believed his 
senses. It was a new version of the fable of the chameleon. 

At last he walked back to the Captain, and—there she was! pale, 
luminous, transparent. He stood awhile, silent and perplexed, then 
seizing the Captain, dragged him towards tthe bridge. 

‘There ! didn’t I say she was gone?” he cried, pointing to the 
group of feathery birch where no ghost was visible. 

The Captain was almost more terrified by her absence than her 
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presence, and returned to his first stand-point, followed by the Super- 
intendent. 

“There she is again!” they both exclaimed, and “ Again,” re- 
peated the mocking voice. 

The spectre was once more visible, her arm still outstretched. 

** You'll believe in future,” whispered Glyn. 

‘‘Can’t promise; but it certainly is mysterious. Stay where you 
are while I run her to ground,” replied Pryse, so low that the ghost 
only murmured in reply. 

He need have laid no command on the Captain, for the poor man . 
was planted there: chloroformed, mesmerised, mediumised; only 
those hard words were not in use at the time, the march of discovery 
not having as yet begun to tramp in that direction at Trefavon. 

While Glyn, medium-like, was fast falling into a trance from gazing 
at he knew not what, Pryse, policeman-like, was examining the spirit- 
haunt, as if it had been the hiding-place of an escaped convict. At 
another time he would have paused to admire the graceful birch, the 
rustic bridge, the brook that chattered to the moon, the sedges and 
mossy stones: but now, standing on tiptoe on the brink of the 
bridge, he only strove to grasp the topmost branch of the haunted 
tree. It evaded him, however, and he was more than once in 
danger of falling into the brook. But he was not a man to be 
daunted, and seized it at last. Securing a firmer footing, he drew 
the slight tree towards him, ruthlessly pulled the sharp knife from 
his stick, and began to hack and tug at the particular branch he had 
secured. After much exertion and determination he managed to 
sever it from the trunk. 

**You’ve cut off her arm—and her head!” shouted Glyn, aroused 
from his trance. 

‘“‘ Her head!” shrieked the decapitated ghost. , 

Back went the Superintendent, and saw that all that remained of 
that much-abused apparition was the lower part of her transparency. 

‘IT am sorry to have spoilt the tree, but glad to have laid bare its 
tricks,” he said,’as if he had caught a thief. ‘You see, Glyn, that 
the branches have grown into the skeleton of a human being, as seen 
from this particular spot and nowhere else. When the moon is full, 
she shines through the intervening space, and lights it into a spirit. 
A step this way or that dispels the illusion. I have lopped off the 
principal branch and destroyed the ghost.” 

“Come away,” said Captain Glyn, testily, not caring to be 
convinced against his will, 

Nevertheless the spectre had been an optical delusion, caused 
precisely as Mr. Superintendent Pryse had described it; but when, 
afterwards, the truth was noised abroad, the country-folk only said, 
‘Well sure! there’s brave Pryse, Super, is, to be killing a ghost! 
but she is talking all the same.” The echo naturally remained after 
the tree was mutilated. 
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“TI have a policeman stationed near here whom I must look up,” 
said Pryse, as he crossed the stile between Gwynant Meadows and the 
road. ‘If you will walk on, I will join you by a short cut across the 
fields, at the end of the wood.” 

Glyn gladly assented, for he desired solitude to smooth his ruffled 
feathers. He felt aggrieved, and having been made superstitious in 
childhood by ignorant domestics, inclined to remain so in manhood. 
He almost believed that the ghost had been frightened away, and 
would re-appear elsewhere. 

He was soon to be strengthened in this belief, for just before 
emerging from the wood, he was startled by something white, perched 
in one of the trees. As he paused, it slipped down and preceded 
him into the road, where it stood, as if awaiting him. Glancing at it 
in alarm, he perceived that it was the figure of a woman, and doubted 
not that it was the dislodged spectre. 

Trembling all over, he tried to pass her by with an apologetic bow, 
being always chivalrously polite to the ladies. His civility was 
answered by a fantastic curtsey. 

‘I will accompany you, sir,” she said, as he strove to hurry on. 
It was the voice of the tree-spirit, he thought. 

“ Certainly, madam, if you please,” he replied, politeness struggling 
with terror. 

She walked rapidly by his side, quickening her pace as he quickened 
his. When he ventured to look at her, he saw only a white face, 
white arms, white drapery. It was at least satisfactory, that the cruel 
executioner had not, after all, amputated a limb. 

‘“‘T am going home; where are you going, sir?” she said, after a 
brief silence. 

“ To—to—to—Trefavon,” he stammered. 

*‘ Ha, ha, ha! I live nearer,” she cried in an unearthly voice. 

He was thankful to hear it, and urged his failing legs to impossible 
efforts, 

They had long passed the spot where his friend was to join him, 
and soon reached the cross roads. 

‘This way, sir,” she said, waving her hand, and he took the wrong 
road in obedience to her spiritual influence. 

They were now outside the parish of Trefavon, and the road led 
through a baronial property. In a lonely tree-embowered spot by the 
wayside stood a small church, or more properly, a chapel of ease to 
a distant church, which he had seen more than once, and which he 
had been told was haunted. 

“Beware of Pryse, Superintendent,” said the ghost, as they 
approached this place. 

“I will—indeed I will,” muttered the Captain, devoutly wishing he 
had never seen his old friend. 

When they reached the churchyard gate, the spirit paused, and 
extended her hand towards the sacred building. 
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*‘Good-night, sir. I live here!” she said, and glided through the gate, 

The spell-bound Captain saw her wander about a few moments in 
the moonlight, making fantastic movements, then vanish. When she 
finally disappeared, he fell heavily to the ground and fainted. 

Meanwhile, the Superintendent had reached the trysting-place, and 
not finding him there, supposed he had walked on. He set off 
briskly to overtake him. His soldierly onslaught having taken much 
time, and a lecture to a temporarily missing policeman, more, it was 
later than he supposed. He was met by his trusty Williams. 

‘Tt can’t be ten, surely?” he exclaimed. 

“ Half-past, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Did you meet Captain Glyn ?” 

‘“‘ No, sir.” 

‘Then he has taken a wrong turning. We must go back.” 

They took the road to the chapel, where they found Glyn as we 
left him. 

“A drunken man! How can we get him to the lock-up?” they 
both cried, poking him with their pastoral staves. 

* Bless us, sir, it is Captain Glyn!” said Williams, leaning over the 
prostrate figure. 

‘Ghosts, not drink !” muttered Pryse, stooping also. 

They uplifted him, and Williams, to the scandal of his chief, took 
a flask from his pocket, and administered what he and Dr. Jones 
called, a pick-me-up. ‘This restored consciousness, but seeing that 
he looked like a man dazed and scared, the Superintendent moved 
him away from the chapel. Glancing into the graveyard as he did 
so, he himself saw the ghost. Nothing daunted he shook his club 
at the white figure, which instantly vanished. 

‘*No wonder he had a fit!” he ejaculated, as he and Williams 
supported the Captain to a distance. 

It took some time to restore him sufficiently for a walk to Tre- 
favon, and he maintained such a determined silence, that his com- 
panions began to fear paralysis. He shook off his supporters, how- 
ever, and finally moved homewards of his own accord, a policeman 
on either side. 

“His speech is affected, poor gentleman !” whispered Williams. 

‘J shall never speak again !” groaned the Captain, which re-assured 
the constable, although he did not utter another word. 

They reached Trefavon at last, and found supper and a good fire 
awaiting them. When Williams had withdrawn with his last orders, 
and a stately “Good night!” from his beloved Gwen, the spirit- 
seekers and finders were left alone. The Captain recovered his 
speech. 

‘You fancy you got rid of the ghost. You only sent it from one 
tree to another. I saw it again, walked with it, talked with it, till it 
vanished into that haunted chapel, I am as much in my right mind 
as you are.” 
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‘T saw it there also,” said the Superintendent, soothingly, perceiv- 
ing that Glyn was excited. 

“Saw it? Then you own you have been wrong, and more obsti- 
nate than a mule. It bade me beware of Pryse, Superintendent.” 

“Tam not surprised. But eat your supper, go to bed, and we 
will settle the question to-morrow by daylight. I am going past the 
chapel, and you must come with me, Not another word. I know 
what you are about to say is right; but I have an hour’s work to do, 
and should like to see you in bed first.” 

“T should think it was right?” chuckled the Captain, taking up 
his candlestick, ‘‘ but I’ve had enough of the chapel.” 

A good night’s rest restored him to his usual spirits, and as ghosts 
did not walk by day, he consented to accompany the Superintendent 
on his rounds, They went on foot, and he did not fail to improve 
the occasion by lecturing his friend on his unbelief, who listened in 
much humility. 

When they reached the little church, Pryse went into the church- 
yard without consulting Glyn, who, however, felt constrained to 
follow. He almost expected to see the spectre in the gloomy, 
ghost-ridden spot. He saw instead a woman standing by a neigh- 
bouting hut, or outhouse, who shrieked, and seemed about to run 
away when she perceived the visitors. * The Superintendent laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder, with the words : 

“Be good, and I will not harm you, Matty. Why will you 
frighten people at night ?” 

She began to cry and moan, when he drew a gay blue ribbon and 
a packet of sweetmeats from his pocket, which turned her lamenta- 
tions into joy. She danced round him, took his hands, and showed 
him much affection, The Captain ventured near, and saw a strange, 
wild figure, enveloped in a many-coloured shawl which she wore 
like a mantle. Her face and hands were white, her matted locks 
long and fair, her eyes roving and lustreless, her lips colourless. 

‘“‘ This is your ghost,” said the Superintendent, pointing to her, as 
she stood admiring her ribbon and eating her sweets. ‘ This is poor 
Mad Matty.” 

She looked up at the sound of her name, but shrunk behind the 
Superintendent when she perceived a stranger close to him. She 
soon forgot him, however, in her new pleasures, and began to glide 
and dance about, holding up her ribbon, and moving in and out 
amongst the white-washed graves. It was Easter-tide, and the 
peasants, according to their custom, had tidied up their small in- 
heritances, planted endless wall-flowers and polyanthuses, whitewashed 
the stones, and brightened the otherwise gloomy spot, Mad Matty 
assisting. .It was no wonder that it looked ghostly in the moon- 
light. 

‘Yes, that is your ghost!” repeated the Superintendent, while the 
Captain was following with his eyes the movements of the bewildered 
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creature before him. ‘Sit down on this tombstone, and I will tell 
you her story. It is pathetic enough, though not supernatural.” 

The Captain obeyed, and the two men seated themselves on one 
of those large, flat, ugly slabs, raised a foot or so from the ground, 
on which friends were wont to chronicle the epitaphs of their dead. 

‘Matty, like all distraught women, is supposed to have been 
crossed in love,” began the Superintendent. ‘I only wish that I 
could lay my club across the back of every man who deceives a 
woman. She had no friend patient enough to try to keep her 
wandering mind at home, so at last it strayed away altogether. Her 
relations lived in this neighbourhood, and, when her parents died, 
Matty was allowed to do much as she liked. Deprived of the shelter 
of their roof, she took possession of this shed, and has been undis- 
turbed in it for twenty years at least ; for she is older than she looks. 
Sometimes there seems method, at others mischief in her madness. 
Thanks to her, the ghost-stories connected with this spot have trebled. 
There are people, as you know, who don’t pause to find out whether 
a ghost’s a ghost ; so Mad Matty must answer for many a fool.” _ 

Here the Captain winced. 

“This churchyard is her home, and she likes it. She gets her 
dinner at the Squire’s, and her clothes everywhere, terrifying or 
amusing the donors as the whim takes her and them. She always 
manages to secure a white garment, whether gown or bedgown, 
which she puts on at night. I imagine this to be habit—but others 
think it is done to frighten wayfarers. She has scarcely wit enough 
to carry on a system of terror, however, but changes her dress as 
she was accustomed to do when sane. Sometimes she sleeps in this 
hut, at others in the wood we passed through. Poor soul! She 
dreads neither ghost nor goblin, though I have seen her frightened 
at her own shadow in the moonlight. Perhaps this is why she 
climbs trees, and perches like a huge night-owl, till the shadows flee 
and daylight dawns. She is so sociable that she generally joins the 
passer-by, whether he be friend or stranger. Whichever it may be, 
he is sure to be terrified out of his wits; for her friends think she 
may attack them, and strangers take her for a ghost.” 

Here the Superintendent bowed significantly to the Captain. 

‘*Of course the police force have no right to be afraid, either of 
man or ghost; so we are appealed to in emergency. More than 
once I have been asked to take her into custody, but the Squire’s 
lady pities her as much as I do, and we get out of the warrant 
between us. Custody means an asylum, where she would soon die.” 

‘So much the better,” growled the Captain. 

“No, sir. Let her live out her poor life, as the curs do, in her 
native air. One Sunday she went to church, and the wise sexton 
put her out. Had he let her alone, she would have sat quietly 
through the service, as she did when young ; but as it was, she broke 
the windows. The police were sent for, but happily, she was 
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missing. Still, I am her bugbear; for, whenever she is trouble- 
some, they say to her, ‘Take you care, Matty, there’s Mr. Superin- 
tendent Pryse;’ and although she does not always recognise me, 
she, like the children—God bless ’em—has a needless dread of me. 
But I tell them it is our duty to see that men and women keep the 
peace, not idiots, babes and ghosts. To see this quiet little nook, 
one can scarcely believe in its evil reputation. The peasants cannot 
be got to pass it at night; but when compelled, betake themselves 
to curious expedients. A charwoman, who was engaged to do a 
day’s washing at the parsonage, made an original one. Having been 
obliged to go by the chapel before daylight on a winter’s morning, 
she was asked how she managed. ‘I took an umbrella with me, 
opened it, and held it between me and the churchyard, then stuck it 
in‘the hedge till I came back,’ she answered proudly. Perhaps, 
Captain, if you had had your umbrella up you wouldn’t have fainted.” 

This cruel cut was not necessary, for the Captain had been watch- 
ing‘Mad Matty and listening to her story until he was ashamed of 
~ himself. 

“To have fainted at sight of that demented creature!” he re- 
flected, while the Superintendent continued, and Matty danced up to 
them, the ribbon twisted in her hair, the sweetmeats devoured, a 
piece of wall-flower in her hand. 

“You see what kindness does. She would never fear me, and I 
should have influence over her, if the idiots would let us alone.” 

‘‘ T will give her half-a-crown,” said the Captain, putting his hand 
into his pocket. 

‘* She will only throw it away. She no longer understands the 
value of money. Colour and sweetness are all she cares for now; 
and she even ripped to pieces and scattered a bed that some charit- 
able person had placed in her shed.” 

The Captain drew forth a magnificent coloured-silk handkerchief, 
which instantly attracted poor Matty’s attention. He rose and 
presented it to her with a bow. She received it with a curtsey 
which she might have practised for a presentation at Court, it was so 
low and sweeping. The Superintendent, who was a reader of old 
books when he had time, thought of Sterne’s “ Maria,” and how 
she had treasured his handkerchief, and dried the tears it had wiped, 
in her bosom. 

‘Matty does not know the relief of tears,” he said, half aloud. 
“Her wild eyes are dry. Still, as Maria said to Sterne, ‘God 
tempers the winds to the shorn lamb.’ She is happy in your hand- 
kerchief, Glyn.” 

‘God help her,” said the kind-hearted Captain, turning away to 
hide atear. ‘I wish with all my soul she were only a ghost after all.” 

She was happy; and so we will leave her: with a prayer that God 
will continue to “temper the winds” to the lambs forsaken by all 
save Him. 
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IN THE ABBOT’S SEAT. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “OUR LADY OF TEARS.” 


OOKING the very impersonation of contented idleness, Frank 
Carew lay on the hill-side above the ruined Abbey of Furness, 
and pondered the embodiment in canvas and pigments of the fancies 
with which the June sunset had inspired him. For three of the 
brightest of summer weeks the young A. R. A. had occupied him- 
self in multiplying sketches of the Abbey ruins, until scarcely a 
feature of their beautiful decay but was lodged in his portfolio. 
The chapel was there, roofless, windowless, its altar gone, grass 
clasping closely the few gravestones that remained; but as majestic 
in its desolation as ever it had looked in those days of Catholic 
prosperity when the Cistercian monks of Furness chanted prayers for 
the souls parted from that dust over which their feet were treading. 

Carew lay dreamingly under his favourite tree, looking down on 
the grey stillness of the Abbey, and trying to give substance to the 
shadowy fancies that connected themselves in his mind with the 
cawing of the black choristers opposite. At length he started up 
with an exclamation. 

“T have it—I have it. Time, midnight; the moon at its 
brightest ; the ghost of old King Harry just stealing into the 
chapel ; and a crowd of rooks perched on the sedilia, and cawing 
curses on the robber who left the central niche of the three seats 
empty of an Abbot. ‘King Harry the Eighth visiting the Abbey of 
Furness.’ If my right hand remembers its cunning, I'll hold my 
own in the Academy next May.” 

A downward scramble among trees, bushes, and bits of crumbling 
masonry, and Carew crossed the arch into the ruins. A light laugh 
struck upon his ear. 

He sprang up the wall, and looked towards the sedilia. Ap- 
parently the scene actually revealed was more satisfactory than that 
for which the laugh had prepared him, for he at once leaped down 
into the chapel and walked towards the stone seats to his left. 

A figure in no way ghostly had already risen from the central 
niche of the three worn recesses that still adorn the ruined chapel 
of Furness ; and, with great brown eyes bent shyly on the intruder, 
seemed doubtful whether to remain or not. This successor to the 
Abbots of old days wore as unpretendingly tasteful a dress as an 
English girl of eighteen summers could figure in, and had a face 
of the order that one hesitates whether to call plain or handsome, 
and ends by pronouncing signally attractive. A Madonna done in 
marble might have had those tintless cheeks and that look of 
seriousness. 
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“So it was you that laughed, Miss Margaret,” said Carew. “It’s 
a sin to waste such sweet sounds on the Abbey ghosts, I protest I’ll 
paint you as Medusa, if you go on keeping tryst and making merry 
with the Furness ghosts, while every-day mortals like Frank Carew 
can’t get so much as a smile from you.” 

‘“‘T’ve known Furness, and its ghosts, and its legends, ever since I 
was old enough to walk from our cottage to the ruins,” said the girl 
somewhat coldly. ‘‘ Mr. Carew and I have only been acquaintances 
for a matter of three weeks past.” 

“The pleasantest weeks in Mr. Carew’s life! I was thinking to 
have ended my stay here in another three weeks or so; but something 
the Abbey spectres whispered to me just before I intruded on you 
inclines me to make the three weeks three months. Will you be as 
hospitable as your friends the ghosts ? ” 

** How hospitable ? ” 

“Will you join with them in inviting me to remain?” 

“Oh no.” 

The negative was so disdainfl, and the girl turned away with so 
abrupt a haughtiness that she was at the farther end of the chapel 
before Carew had sufficiently recovered from his astonishment to stir 
tongue or foot. In the twilight glowed for a single instant the ap- 
parition of a dark-blue dress, a pale cheek, and certain dark curls 
falling with graceful decorum on the whitest of necks; then sunlight 
and the shadow in question faded away together, and within and with- 
out the ruins all was blank and grey. 

Carew walked towards the sedilia, and sat down where the departed 
apparition, had, ten minutes earlier, been meditating. 

He sat for a few minutes thinking silently ; a queer expression of 
mischief and perplexity working in eye and lip. That barbed little 
arrow of a Vo evidently rankled in his mind. 

“‘ Doesn’t care for the society of mortals, I suppose. The girl has 
lived with ruins and legends till she is a sort of embodied dream her- 
self. If I were Rip Van Winkle, or one of the Seven Sleepers, I 
might win a gracious word from her; but being an every-day piece of 
humanity her goddess-ship scorns me. Such a /Vo from a mouth of 
eighteen summers! [’ll paint that face—I’ll——” 


‘‘Mrs. Wolfe,” said Carew to his landlady, when the pair met next 
morning in the spacious garden attached to the cottage where he was 
staying, “‘I think your daughter has the strangest look I ever saw on 
any girl’s face. Where on earth did she pick it up?” 

‘In Furness here, Mr. Carew. The lass has lived all her life but 
the first four years in this very house ; and the old ruin is almost all 
the playmates she ever had. When Maggie was scarce high enough 
to climb into the Abbot’s Seat she would sit by the hour under the 
stone dragons in the chapel ; and now that she’s three inches taller 
than her mother she goes there still. In the day-time, when we’re 
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both busy about the house, she’s content with now and then taking a 
peep at the Abbey from the window ; but her first hour after rising 
and another before it’s dark she spends at the altar-end of the chapel 
—dream—dreaming of the jewels that are hidden there.” 

‘© Qh, it isn’t the dead old abbots she dreams of, then! What 
may these jewels be, Mrs. Wolfe? ” 

‘“‘A king’s ransom in pearls and rubies, Mr. Carew. The story 
my grandmother used to tell me forty years ago, and that I often 
told Maggie when she was a bairn just able to understand me, says 
that in the Wars of the Roses an Abbot of Furness had a—But I'll 
leave the legend for Maggie to tell. It suits her tongue far better 
than mine, and she runs through it much more prettily.” 

‘‘1’d rather hear it from you,” said Mr. Carew. 

‘“‘And I’d rather my daughter told it. The child’s so jealous 
already of the time you spend in the ruins that 1’m sure, if she 
thought I’d been saying anything to you about the legend, she’d 
come to me, crying, ‘Mother, get a new lodger. If Mr. Carew stays 
with us, he’ll be trying to find the treasure.’ ” 

“‘ These are all the treasures I’m likely to find in the Abbey,” said 
Carew, opening his portfolio of sketches. When his companion had 
passed a couple of minutes in inspection and admiration, he added : 
“Of course Miss Wolfe does not put any real faith in this nonsense 
about abbots and rubies.” 

“Sometimes she does—sometimes not. I’ve known her sit for 
an hour at a time in the Abbot’s Seat there, trying to think where the 
casket could be hidden, and then start up with a little laugh at her- 
self and hurry away. It’s thinking of her father and me that makes 
her take these wild fancies, Mr. Carew. Poor as you see my hus- 
band to-day, he kept a better stable fen years ago than Kennet does 
at his big house on the hill there; and if James Wolfe is now a 
ruined man, James Wolfe has himself to thank for it. I’m free in 
talking to you, sir; for there’s little to hide from you after that scene 
the other evening. O, but Maggie’s miserable about her father and 
me! I think she fears sometimes that he’ll bring us on the parish 
before he’s done; and the thought’s like a continual burning to her. 
She wants to go and help in Miss Postlethwayte’s school at Ulver- 
stone; and glad Miss Postlethwayte would be to have her; for little 
as the child was when we took her from boarding there, she had 
learned almost all that the old lady could teach her. But I can’t 
part with her—she’s the only being on earth that can do anything 
with my husband—the only thing left me to care for, or that cares 
forme. And now, Mr. Carew, I must run in—there’s eight o'clock 
striking, and Maggie will be wondering why I don’t come to help 
her in getting breakfast ready.” 


“‘T wonder what the girl thinks of me,” was Carew’s self-reproach- 


ful ejaculation, uttered within hearing of no creature but the rooks, 
as, after breakfast, the speaker walked down towards the Abbey. 
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‘“‘What should a girl like this Margaret Wolfe, dividing her strange 
life between dreams of the past and the miseries of the present, 
know of the meaningless talk men indulge in towards girls whose 
society they find pleasant for the hour, but don’t care to retain for 
life? I'll talk no more nonsense to this Diana of eighteen. After 
all—-— ” Carew halted, and looked back through the trees at the 
cottage he had left. ‘ No, not a wife,” the painter muttered, walking 
on again. ‘I don’t care to take a wife away with me from Furness, 
A picture’s all I want.” 

Enter the chapel when he might, Carew failed to find its shadowy 
desolation brightened by the presence of Margaret Wolfe : and he had 
received from London the canvas and other materials that he 
wrote for, and had spent a day or two in meditation over his projected 
picture before he again saw her in the Abbey ruins. 

One afternoon, towards the end of June, Carew had walked across 
the fields to the ancient town of Dalton. King Harry the Eighth 
was by this time hopelessly banished from the painter’s thoughts : 
’ it was the fair form of Margaret that he contemplated placing in the 
Abbot’s Seat. 

He had already sketched, rapidly yet carefully, the sight on which 
his eyes had rested when, on that never-to-be-forgotten evening of 
early June, he climbed to the window-gap of the ancient chapel and 
looked towards the sedilia. Contrasted alike vividly with the 
shadows that crept along broken tombstones and waving grass, and 
the sunset that touched with flame all the sky above the ruins, the 
still figure of Margaret Wolfe leaned slightly forward from the niche 
it occupied ; her serious face and deep, dark eyes giving her the 
aspect of some ensainted phantom. With that face and those 
strangely-beautiful eyes, as they appeared in the sketch that he 
had executed, Carew, however, remained dissatisfied. Labour as he 
might, his brush had failed to catch the expression that he had noted 
upon the girl’s face—a something neither of earth nor heaven. 

As in the sweet June twilight the painter walked back from Dalton 
towards the Abbey ruins, his own face wore an expression curiously 
serious for one who was ordinarily among the lightest-hearted of 
living knights of the brush. There was a presence in the little 
Furness town that loaded the midsummer air with pestilence, and 
turned men’s thoughts from business and pleasure to the terror and 
mystery of death. As quietly as the darkness that was entering with 
him, did Carew pass forward into the ruined chapel and towards the 
familiar niche. The face and form of Margaret Wolfe, absent from 
the place for a dozen evenings past, looked out once more on him 
from the sedilia, thoughtful and maidenly as ever. 

While Carew still stood hesitating whether to go forward or with- 
draw, she ended his difficulty by rising and approaching him. ‘‘ Good 
evening, Mr. Carew,” was her salutation—offered coldly, but without 
any trace of the constraint that, since their former dialogue in the 
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ruins, had made few and awkward the words exchanged by the em- 
barrassed pair. ‘‘ You have been to Dalton—have you not ?” 

“‘T have been there all the afternoon,” he replied. ‘And you 
had better not come near me.” 

‘For fear of the fever, you mean! We have it in our house 
already. My father has been two or three times at Dalton lately; 
and to-day he finds himself too ill to rise. If you think there is 
risk of infection in coming up to our house to fetch your things, I 
will put them together and send them to whatever address you may 
give me.” 

“Tf I think there is risk of infection!” returned Carew. ‘You 
had reason the other evening, Miss Margaret, for thinking me 
impertinent ; but I don’t know what cause I have given you to fancy 
me cowardly.” 

Neither moon nor star had as yet glimmered out on this June 
twilight. Through the half-darkness of the ruined chapel, Carew 
perceived the girl’s eyes bent on him with a look—he knew not 
whether of anger, wonder, or pleasure—that made them shine, 
starlike. 

‘Shall I be much in your way if I still stay here?” he asked. 
‘*T shall need very little attendance—most matters I can manage for 
myself; and for dinner I can walk over, when necessary, to Dalton. 
Not much danger of my carrying the fever with me—it’s all over the 
town already.” 

“‘ Are you not afraid of taking it yourself, Mr. Carew? If you 
come back to our house to-night, how do you know but it may be 
never to leave it again alive.” 

** You evidently look upon me as a very nervous and fanciful kind 
of person,” said Carew. 

** Tf you were not fanciful, would you be an artist? I don’t think 
you are nervous, though ; no one who was nervous would seek the 
company of that terrible fever. But really, Mr. Carew, what good 
can you do by staying? It is very friendly and generous of you to 
wish it ; but what use will it be?” 

‘* Who will nurse your father though his illness.” 

** My mother and myself, certainly.” 

** And do you imagine that you two women will be sufficient? 
Have you any idea what, in a case like your father’s, the delirium 
will be ?” 

“* We can get help from Dalton.” 

“The fever will prevent you. In such weather as this, and ina 
town like Dalton, there is certain to be an outburst of the disease 
that will drive everything into fright and confusion. Don’t throw 
away a volunteer helper, Miss Wolfe; you may find it a difficult 
matter to replace me.” 

The girl hesitated. ‘ And your sketching ?” she said, at last. 

‘* My sketching is finished, and the picture I am setting about can 
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wait. I assure you, I’m as little afraid of being inconvenienced as 
of dying of the fever.” 

What a marvellous amount may at times be clearly expressed, yet 
left unspoken! As if the eye had been a mirror into which each 
looked and perceived the secret of the other’s mind, Margaret knew 
that Carew, in saying “I will stay,” added mentally, “‘In order to be 
near you ;” Carew discerned that Margaret, had not her heart 
somehow been at conflict with her judgment, would, gratefully but 
decisively, have declined his offer and entreated him to leave. 

** Let us see what my mother will think of your wish to remain,” 
she said, presently, when she had given her hand to him in token of 
thanks, and he had pressed the proffered fingers warmly. They 
went slowly forth from the ruins, and up the path that led to the 
cottage, both as silent as the twilight. If either thought of the 
disdainfully-ended interview of a fortnight back, it was to wonder 
that such a scene had been. [If either reflected that Margaret Wolfe 
and Francis Carew had known each other, in all, five weeks, it was 
with an undefined sense that the talk just ended had magically 
changed those weeks to years. 

Mrs. Wolfe behaved as her daughter had known, and Carew had 
more than suspected, she would behave. In times of distress, her 
sole refuge was to cling to whatever stronger nature happened to be 
near her. She was so ready to avail herself of Carew’s proposal, that 
she altogether forgot to thank him. 

As the July days grew hotter and hotter, and the reports from 
Dalton became more and more gloomy, Carew, although his step 
remained light and his voice cheerful, began to draw in the Furness 
air as though it choked him. Out at Furness Abbey there was 
happily no death-bell to depress with its frequent toll both the sick 
and those who watched by them: but the ravings of the sufferer 
were even more oppressive to a listener than such a bell would have 
been. Wolfe had lived for years past the life of the habitual 
drunkard ; and he was now dying the death of one. Three days of 
acute delirium, during which the patient tasked to the utmost the 
young artist’s strength and endurance, gave place to stupor with 
intervals of low mutterings, in which, like Falstaff, the sick man 
‘“‘babbled of green fields ”—those green Furness fields across which 
he was not again to stagger home from an evening’s carousing. 
Then followed coma-vigil; and the glassy, meaningless eyes that 
stared unchangingly from the pillow told those gathered round the 
bed that he who lay there was marked for death. 

Wolfe died in the night; Margaret and the doctor only being 
with him. When Carew rose next morning, to take, if necessary, 
his turn at watching, he met the widow at the door of the death- 
chamber. ‘Oh, Mr. Carew,” she said wildly, ‘ Maggie has the 
fever. My husband’s dead, and she will die too!” 

The anticipated news of Wolfe’s death was forgotten in the 
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sudden danger for the living. For a moment Carew stared blankly 
at the grief-stricken face before him, unable to realise that such 
words had indeed been uttered. ‘Does Dr. Edmondson think it 
will be a severe attack ?” he said, presently. 

‘‘ He does—he does. He won’t say so; but he does. Oh, she'll 
die, Mr. Carew—she’ll die ; as her father died last night, and as her 
mother will die after her. There won’t be time to put a stone over 
James’s grave, before Maggie and I are lying beside him in the new 
cemetery at Dalton.” She laid her face to the wall, and burst into 
an agony of tears. ‘‘ Leave us, Mr. Carew, leave us, before the 
fever takes you, and you die too.” 

To Carew’s vigorous nature this paroxysm of helpless grief came 
as a call to action that made him instantly the master of his own. 
‘Leave you, Mrs. Wolfe! Why, when could I better be of use? 
Where’s Dr. Edmondson ?” 

“Gone back to Dalton. He says he'll send us a nurse, if he can 
find one.” 

“I must see him, Sit by your daughter, please, till I return. 
You don’t mind being left alone in the house with her and— 
and , 

It was now broad daylight. Mrs. Wolfe, well understanding 
Carew’s half-spoken meaning, could, therefore, with sufficient con- 
fidence, answer, ‘‘ No.” The artist added a few words of encourage- 
ment and consolation ; and hastened off. 

The doctor, a will-o’-the-wisp flitting from patient to patient, had 
secured no nurse, and had little hope of obtaining one. ‘ The 
few women in Dalton fit to be trusted with the care of a fever- 
patient, have their hands more than full already. If you could 
go over to Ulverstone, though, for me, Mr. Carew —— ” 

“To Lancaster, if you like, doctor.” 

Dr. Edmondson scribbled a few words, addressed them, and gave 
Carew the necessary directions. 


The July days crept slowly past, a succession of blazing noons 
and sultry evenings, that parched and cracked the Furness fields 
into a ghastly similitude to those cheeks and lips on which rested a 
still fiercer breath than that of the sun—the burning kiss of fever. 
Day by day the furnace-like atmosphere aided doubtful reports from 
the sick-room to oppress Carew with more cruel fears concerning 
Margaret. Now that he no longer saw her, and could not in 
delicacy venture further than to the threshold of the chamber where 
she hovered between life and death, the full extent of the impression 
this singular girl had made upon him was gradually revealed. He 
wrought feverishly and assiduously at his picture, that by painting 
her pure, serious face as it appeared in health, he might distract his 
mind from the thought of it when flushed with the delirium of 
fever. 
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The pear-tree that, when the artist opened his window, nodded 
before him branches laden with ripening fruit, stretched other 
branches towards the chamber-window of the sick girl, When 
both casements stood open for the heavy summer air to enter, 
words spoken in the one room struck on the ears of a listener 
in the other. Leaning out towards the pear-tree, Carew had already 
caught on several occasions the voice of Margaret Wolfe, weak from 
illness, and too indistinct for his ear to separate its faint accents into 
words. 

He was leaning thus in the early morning of the first of August, 
drinking in deep draughts of a fresher air than had fanned his cheek 
for weeks past, and rejoicing in the cool breeze that sang softly 
among the leaves of the patch of woodland opposite. Rain had 
fallen in the night—the first shower for nearly a month; and all 
nature lay green, dewy, and healthful, in the smiling August dawn. 
Carew, his artist’s imagination quickened by the beauty of the scene 
before him, half-believed that the goddess of the morning, sweet 
Aurora, was herself in presence. 

*‘ She is come to cool your parched lips with her kisses, my poor 
Margaret.” 

A laugh, dissonant and mirthless, jarred on the ears of the young 
painter, as he murmured this fancy to himself. It was difficult to 
realise that it came from the lips he apostrophised. 

‘“‘ See, mother, see, the Abbot is trying to take the casket from 
me! O, mother, what hundreds of pearls and rubies there are in 
it! We'll sell them in London; and buy the old house again; 
and have as much land as we had before father began to drink. 
Lady Dorothy doesn’t like the plan, she says. There’s her ghost 
behind the others. Oh, how pretty she is ;—what lovely blue eyes, 
and what an innocent face for a woman that was so wicked! Hers 
is just the hair to twist strings of pearls in. ‘Take the casket !—take 
it !—for fear the ghosts should be too strong for me. There’s more 
of them rising—hundreds of them—the room’s full of their faces. 
Oh, what horrible creatures! Keep them off, mother; don’t let them 
come near the bed. Where’s Mr. Carew—he would drive them 
away. Oh, mother, their cold hands are touching me! O, help, 
help !” 

With the girl’s scream ringing in his ears, Carew hurried out of the 
room and house. He painted nothing that day; the exquisite men- 
tal pain occasioned by Margaret’s delirium had unfitted him to handle 
the brush. A weary time spent among the Abbey ruins gave place 
to asleepless night; and when, on the following morning, he attempted, 
by way of breaking the painful monotony of his thoughts, to resume 
his picture, the result was so unsatisfactory that he cast the brush 
from him in despair. The three succeeding days were among the 
most painful that Carew had ever spent. 

On the fourth, an hour or two after he had risen, there came a 
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light tap at his room door. Opening it, he found himself con- 
fronted by Mrs. Wolfe’s frightened face, and despairing eyes. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Carew,” she wailed, ‘‘ my child’s dying! The doctor 
says she may pass away without waking from the stupor she’s in. 
Come, and see her once again before she dies.” 

Carew had never more than a confused and misty recollection of 
the minutes that followed. He remembered dimly a somewhat large 
room ; airy, and fresh, and cool, as befits the chamber in which 
science and affection contend with the demon of fever. The ex- 
hausted nurse had retired to her own room to rest; but from the 
pillows of the bed there looked forth a wasted, strangely-solemn face, 
more beautiful in its strange stillness than it had been in the serene 
seriousness of health. The eyes were closed; it seemed the face of 
one dead. 

The great grief that already wrapt her with its shadow had im- 
parted to the mother a self-restraint and dignity that in ordinary 
seasons were foreign to her nature. She burst into no loud paroxysm 
of weeping; nor did the anguish stamped upon her features find ex- 
pression in multiplied complaints. For the first few minutes that the 
pair stood there, all Mrs. Wolfe said was, ‘‘There’s death in her face, 
you see, Mr. Carew. God's taking from me my daughter.” 

**] want you to paint her for me,” she went on presently. ‘There 
never was such a face as hers in Furness; and now she’s dying, she’s 
more beautiful than ever. Paint her, Mr. Carew; give me a picture 
of her sweet face, that when she’s gone from me I may have something 
to look on that will remind me of her, and keep me from going mad.” 

Carew, unable to trust his voice, silently signed assent. He fetched 
his sketching materials, and fell quietly to work. Mrs. Wolfe, after 
watching him for a while in silence, felt her grief rising chokingly in 
her throat, and went away to her own room to sob and pray. 

The August day stole on, still and breathless, as if the wind, and 
the birds in the woods, and the very leaves and waters had all hushed 
themselves in recognition of the presence of death. About the time 
when the western sky was flushed with a fever of sunset, and shadows 
dike coffin-palls were trailing across grass and woodland, Carew laid 
down his brush, and looked from the imaged face that had grown 
beneath his skilful fingers to that other face shrouded by curtain and 
pillow. He had finished his task. 

Mrs. Wolfe had returned to the bedside of her insensible daughter, 
and sat now in a chair by one of the windows, lost in sorrowful 
thoughts, and motionless as the twilight. Carew stepped lightly 
past her, and bent over the face on the pillow. Would those sealed 
lids never unclose again? Must this stupor, as the physician had 
feared, glide insensibly into an enduring sleep? 

“It looks like sleep,” he thought. He touched the widow gently 
on the arm. ‘See, Mrs. Wolfe, how happy her face is. This is 
sleep that God is giving her. It can’t be death.” 
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His companion rose; and the ‘two stood side by side, looking 
earnestly on wasted cheek and drooping eyelash. ‘Oh, if she would 
but open her eyes again,” said the mother, sorrowfully. 

As if the wish had been a summons, the eyes of the sleeper un- 
closed themselves, and Margaret looked at the two before her. 
‘‘ Mother,” she said, in that most delightful of voices—the voice of 
the rescued one who has passed safely the crisis of fever and shaken 
off its delirium—‘ Mr. Carew!” 


In the Academy Exhibition of the following year, few pictures 
were more noticed than the single canvas contributed by Francis 
Leigh Carew, A.R.A. The scene of this painting was laid in the 
chapel of the ruined Abbey of Furness ; the hour was that of mid- 
summer twilight. From the central niche of the three seats of 
carven stone that still adorn the chapel, a girlish face looked forth, 
wondering but undismayed, upon the apparition that confronted her. 
This was the ghostly figure of an Abbot, unsubstantial yet distinct ; 
and frowning malignly upon the fair creature before him. The girl 
held in her hand an antique jewel-casket, from which a wealth of 
pearl and ruby had showered out into her lap. This treasure the 
dim hand of the phantom was extended to reclaim. 

Three or four days after the opening of the Exhibition, there 
halted before the already-purchased picture a young couple for whom 
it evidently possessed no common interest. The hour was un- 
fashionable, and the room almost empty; and to these facts, rather 
than to her thin veil, and eyes aglow with radiant happiness, Mar- 
garet Carew owed it that no inquisitive stare and whisper proclaimed 
her revealed to others than her busband as the original of the ghost- 
confronted maiden of the picture, 

*‘T found something better in the Abbey than pearls and rubies, 
Frank,” she said, at last. Then, as Carew, disturbed from his 
visions of midsummer twilights, and rooks sailing in the glow of 
sunset above an ancient ruin, looked round at her, her eloquent 
eye and mobile lip whispered to him: ‘ My husband.” 

Carew made no answer until they had reached home; nor, indeed, 
for a day or two afterwards. One morning at breakfast, however, 
he suddenly set before his wife a vividly-tinted sketch of her face 
in its bridal aspect of blushing happiness. 

*‘ Pearl and ruby, Margaret,” he said, pointing to the scarlet lips, 
and white, small teeth revealed by the smile that parted them. “I 
found them in the Abbey of Furness.” 
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THE MIRAGE. 


Across the wild and barren wastes, 
Beneath a maddening, cloudless sky, 
The lonely pilgrim panting hastes, 
No grateful shade, no water nigh ; 
No water—he must drink or die. 


For weary miles behind him lies 
The track that he has travelled o’er ; 
For weary miles he yet descries 
The sterile, pathless plain before ; 
Sand, burning sand, and nothing mcre. 


What, nothing but the desert? Stay— 
An effort and the strain is past! 

For yonder, not so far away, 
The cool oasis looms at last, 
And waving palms their shelter cast. 


Surely around a fairer spot 
The fervent sunbeams never shone ! 
The way was hard—it matters not, 
Thus cheered the traveller presses on— 
Only to find the vision gone. 


Is there no mirage save the one 
That mocks the wanderer’s fevered pain, 
Who journeying ’neath Sahara’s sun, 
Beholds the haven he would gain, 
And striving, ever strives in vain? 


The man engrossed in greed for wealth, 
Toiling perchance till he abuse 

His time, his talents, and his health— 
Or fame or pleasure does he choose— 
It is a mirage he pursues. 


A mirage born of mists that cling 
About the cloud-encumbered earth ; 
Our human sense bewildering 
"Twixt fleeting joys that have no worth, 
And hidden ones of holier birth. 


For lo, when to his longing eyes 
The boon he coveted is near ; 

And when his hand may pluck the prize, 
Eternity dawns sharp and clear, 
Earth and her shadows disappear. 


And, if the moral you would know 
Before I lay aside my pen— 
The goal we seek is not below, 
But far beyond our mortal ken ; 
Immortal, we shall see it then !--SyDNEY GREY. 
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